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THE SHADOW. 
Between me and the gray mist falling from the 
sky 
A dim-seen shadow slowly riseth now. 
I know it by the willowy droop, and by 
The pale light falling from the lifted brow. 


_ Well may the tears blot out the page I read, 


Gazing upon that face of patient trust, 
Although of pity she asks now no meed, 
Or weak praise falling from a lip of dust. 


But oh! what lesson readest thou to me, 
Thou whose low voice was once essayed in 
vain, 
Though linked to nwmnbers of undying har- 
mony, 
It strove the world's great busy ear to gain. 


And still that radiance of hope changed not, 
Though the dull world as without ear passed 
by; 
I saw it upward turned with yet diviner look, 
As ifstill hoping to be heard on high, 


Lgng since I gazed upon thy coftined brow, 
Yet wearing its high look unmarked by care ; 

I cannot see amid these clouds, but know, 
High souls have kindled at thy singing there. 
Hupson, Mass. M. RC. 


WORK. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Down and up, and up and down, 
Over and over and over; 
Turn in the little seed, dry and brown; 
-. Turn out the bright red clover. 
Work, and the sun your work will share, 
And the rain in its time will fall; 
For Nature, she worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of God through all. 


With hand on the spade and heart in the sky, 
Dress the ground and till it; 

Turn in the little seed, brown and dry; 
Turn out the golden millet. 

Work, aud your house shall be duly fed; 
Work, and rest shall be won; 

I hold that a man had better be dead 
Than alive, when his work is done! 


Down and up, and up and down, 
On the hill-top, low in the valley ; 
Turn in the little seed, dry and brown, 
Turn out the rose and lily. 
Work with a plan, or without a plan, 
And your ends they shall be shaped true; 
Work, and learn at first hand, like a man— 
The best way to know is to do! 


Down and up, till life shall close, 
Ceasing not your praises; 

Turn in the wild white winter snows, 
Turn out the sweet, wild daisies. 

Work, and the sun your work will share, 
And the rain in its time will fall; 

For Nature, she worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of God through all. 





If you would always be discreet, 
Five things observe with care— 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 


evoted to the interests of Wo- 


FEMALE COLLEGES. 


The Woman's JourRNAL, like all other 
newspapers, mist make hay while the sun 
shines, and talk about colleges while the re- 

| porters are busy with the Commencement ex- 
| ercises. 

| The question is often asked why women 
| seek admission into men’s colleges, instead of 
| being content to take such separate institu- 
| tions as may be founded for them. You 
| might as well ask why a wife expects, on her 
| marriage, to» made the queen’ of her hus- 
| band’s house, instead cf being content, like a 
Mormon spouse, to have a shanty erected for 
her in the yard. It is greatly to the credit of 
American women that whenever they open 
their eyes to the fact that they have been 
wronged, they have the sense to demand full 
justice, not half.justice. 

For two hundred years we have »:cn build- 
ing colleges fur American men. These col- 
leges rest moreover on the traditions of centu- 
ries behind them, through all which period 
(with but trifling exceptions) collegiate insti- 
tutions were for men only. Wealth, energy, 
learning, have been lavished to make these 
places what they are. If there is any advan- 
tage in their accumulations and traditions for 
men, women have a right to that advantage. 
If the old wine of university experience is bet- 
ter than the new, they have a right to say: 
“Give us the old.” 

No doubt, some of the most flourishing in- 
stitutions of learning, even for men, are new. 
But even these have a sort of brevet antiqui- 
ty; they partake of the same traditions with 
| their elder brothers; they learn by the same 
| body of experience; they accept the same 
standard. But a school for girls, however es- 





| tablished or christened, does not adopt the 


same standard, and to apply tu it the name of 
college impairs the value of that name. Even 
| Vassar Female College, the institution of the 
| highest claims in this respect, does not per- 
| ceptibly vary in its programme from that of 
| good High Schools for girls. Its candidates 
| for the Freshman class are not expected to 
| know anything of Greek or of geometry; the 
| Latin required does not surpass that of the 
| poorest colleges for men; they are examined 
| in algebra “to equations of the second degree 
| only,” in elementary Frengh, and in Quack- 
enbos’ Rhetoric — which is incomparably 
worse than no rhetoric at all. And yet it ap- 
pears from the catalogue that more than one- 
| third of the students (151 out of 381) are in 
| the “preparatory class’? and haye not yet 
| reached even this low standard of qualifica- 
| tions. I learn from one of the teachers that 
| there is but one Greek class in the college, and 
that this now comprises Jess than twenty pu- 
pils, who are still in the rudimentary stages of 
that study. Except, perhaps, in the depart- 
ment of astronomy, I cannot learn that this 
institution is essentially in advance of the 
best High Schools, Academies and Normal 
Schools already existing. If so, it may yet fill 
an important place, but it is plainly a mis- 
nomer to call it a college. 

Some good may come from using the mere 
name of college in connection with women, 
since this tends to familiarize the public mind 
with an idea, which future effort may yet ful- 
fill. On the other hand, the female colleges 
do harm by confirming the impression that 
women do not really need or desire the same 
standard with men, and that to admit them 
to Harvard or Yale would result in lowering 
the standard for those colleges without really 
benefiting women. This, at least, is the ar- 
gument I have most frequently to encounter, 
and every new “female college” only strength- 
ens it, so far. 

Personally, I believe heartily in the joint 
education of the sexes, as beneficial to both. 
But were this doubtful, I should still advocate 
the admission of women to men’s colleges, 
simply because they are the best; and I 
should demand, in justice to women, that they 
be examined with precisely the same strict- 
ness as men, and not let off with a standard 
any lower. So ready is the public mind for 
this, that there now seems no obstacle in 
some of our leading colleges, except the need 
of money. The prejudice is substantially 
gone, at some of these places, I heard at New 
Haven, last week, that Prof. Whitney declared 
his best pupil in Sanskrit to have been a wo- 
man, a graduate of Vassar; anda Harvard pro- 
fessor told me that the most interesting Greek 
class he had ever taught was one in the school 
for young ladies formerly kept by Profs. Ag- 
assiz and Felton at Cambridge. That school, 
indeed, taught mainly by Harvard professors, 
came so near to being a department of the 
university that it would have needed little 
more than a vote of the corporation to make 
it such; and I have no doub‘ that a donation 
of a hundred thousand dollars would secure a 
department for women, within a single year, 





at Harvard, Amherst or Williams. So near is 





the principle to being conceded, that what 
now seems chiefly to be needed at these co! 
leges is not so much any added argument, as 
the needful money to erect a dormitory and 
pay the salary of a matron. T. W. i. 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 


There are three ways of disposing of a dif- 
ficulty: one is to ignore and deny that it exists ; 
another to bewail and declare that it is beyond 
help; and still another is to face and overcome 
it, or to die trying. Each of these methods is 
largely represented in our own age; each class 
of minds is sharply defined in the treatment 
of the great questions that are pressing upon 
us. The refuge of weak natures isdenial. It 
is so much easier to cry “humbug!” than to 
investigate; tu ignore the last result of scien- 
tific research, or the new application of an old 
principle, than to understand it; to accept 
tradition and established usage than to inter- 
pret the signs of the times, and form wel! 
grounded individual opinions. 

“Woman’s Rights!” cries one of these com- 
placent Sir Oracles. “All stuff and nonsense! 
I have no patience with it,” and having thus 
delivered himself, fancies that he has satisfacto- 
rily disposed of the whole subject. To this 
class belong the ignorant, the prejudiced, and 
the unprincipled ; those who have never learn- 
ed to think, those who by force of education 
and habit think wrongly, and those who from 
the want of an educated moral sensé think 
that right thinking is of no consequence— 
editors who pander to, instead of educating, 
public opinion; flippant writers of paragraphs 
who prize smartness above truth, and person- 
alities above principles; who, had they heard 
the Sermon on the Mount, would have given 
us, instead of the Beatitudes, a racy description 
of “the speaker,’’ with telling witticisms upon 
his dress and manner. 

To a large class of people it seems never to 
occur that there is anything better than enjoy- 
ment. That there may be a good worth pur- 
chasing, even at the price of present discomfort. 
That entertainment is not the sole object of 
letters, and that above fun and fiction there 
is such a thing as fact. That appeals to pop- 
ular prejudice further no real human interest, 
ought to have no place in discussions about 
truth, nor in reports of what claims to be 
truth. But all this inert mass is yet to be 
quickened and vivified, not by direct effort; 
certainly not by meeting these scoffers on their 
own ground and opposing sarcasm to sarcasm, 
ridicule to ridicule. There is more force in 
an ounce of affirmation than in a pound of 
denial. No argument that athing can be done 
is one half so conclusive as the doing it. All 
the definers of woman’s sphere, from the men 
of the first century to the anti-suffrage belles 
of the year of our Lord one thousané eight 
hundred seventy-one, are disproved, put hope 
lessly in the wrong, by every woman who does 
well any work that has heretofore been done 
by men. 

And these same arguments, the unanswera- 
ble logic of accomplished facts, are the only 
ones that will strengthen the feebie knees, 
sustain the drooping courage of those who be- 
lieve that Woman Suffrage, is inevitable, but 
that it will come freighted with unimagined 
perils to woman and to society. “Oh, if peo- 
ple only would be content to let well enough 
alone,” wail these faint-hearted doubters, “If 
they would only stand on the firm earth of 
past experience instead of taking this mad 
Niagara plunge, which involves we know not 
what of revolution and social upheaval.” 
But, dear friends, have you so little faith in 
God, do you think he has made woman so ill 
that she cannot be trusted to define her own 
sphere? Does experience teach that repressed 
powers are a safe foundation upon which to 
build ? 

While it seems to me impossible to overrate 
the importance of the reform we are advocat- 
ing, since it means nothing less than giving the 
ownership of themselves and the sovereignty 
of their own lives to one half of the whole hu- 
man family, and while no one who is candid 
will deny that so great a change involves much 
that is untried, it seems to me like impugning 
God’s wisdom, to doubt that it is safe to be just, 
to deliberate whether we will or will not allow 
full play for the faculties with which he has en- 
dowed his creatures. 

Because I have faith in God and the as yet 
comparatively untried possibilities of the hu- 
man soul, I long to see every hindrance in the 
way of individual development removed. A 
pure morality, the noblest living, can be attain- 
ed by no traditions external to the soul; they 
must be rooted within it, they must grow out 
of a recognition of the soul’s relation to God 
on one side and to humanity on the other. 
Freedom can be found only in obedience to law, 
but the obedience must be voluntary, not en- 
forced. Happiness consists in training all the 
capacities and energies of the individual to the 





highest pitch, but that can only be done by 
giving them free play. Lives and characters 
are determined by ideals; and the practical 
wisdom of our reform consists in our illustrat- 
ing a higher ideal of womanly excellence than 
society has yet attained to. We must make 


the helpless, undeveloped womanhood of the 
past unfashionable by putting something vast- 


ly better in its place. Womanly grace and 
sweetness, united with culture, character and 
practical good sense. In abolishing the old we 
must see to it that we have something better 
to put in its place. If within a few years the 
press is not busy recording the words and 
works of good women, if philosophers and 
Savans are not glad to confer with them, and 
philanthropists to secure their aid, it will be 
because we, the women of this ge@gyation, are 
lukewarm, and live lower than our best. Let 
each woman do the work that commands her, 
whether it be farming or housekeeping, sewing 
or sermonizing, and put her life into it. Noth- 
ing succeeds like success, and having done a 
thing well, you need waste no words in prov- 
ing that you have the ability todo it. Wo- 
men, like men, must learn the stuff that the 
world is made of and how to deal with it, be- 
fore they can command success; and this 
knowledge they will best gain by taking hold 
of the life they have with a firm grip, deter- 
mined to make the most and the best of it. If 
by any means I could put into the two words, 
be thorough, what they stand for in my mind, 
I should teach every woman who reads this 
article how to make her life successful and hap- 
py. Dawdling will not do it, sentimentalizing 
will not do it; this is a victory which no knight 
errant nor lover ean conquer for the beloved 
one, which prayers will not compass nor mon- 
ey buy. For the some hundredth time I say 
to every woman, if you would be happy you 
must be useful, you must have a work in life, 
and into that work you must put the best there 
is in you, for, depend upon it, you will get no 
more out of it than yon put into it. 
CELIA BURLEIGH. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


The wife of the Czarowitz of Russia, for- 
merly the Princess Dagmar, has had more 
reputation for personal charms than any other 
feminine member of the royal families of Eu- 
rope. 














Brigham Young’s 70th birthday arrived 
lately, and his wives and children gave him a 
surprise party, all assembling in a hall and in- 
viting him to dinner. The family together 
looked like a town meeting. 

The female population of Edinburgh exceeds 
the male by nearly nineteen thousand. In 
Glasgow the excess is sixteen thousand. The 
excess in these two cities is about half that of 
the State of Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Sallie Ward Hunt, a noted woman of 
fashion, of Louisville, Ky., now a widow, has 
sued Mr. Newcomb of that city, for breaking 
his promise of marriage to her. Price fixed 
at $300,000. It must have been a big promise. 

Mrs. Dablgren is preparing for publication 
a memoir of her son Ulric, which the late Rear- 
Admiral Dahlgren nearly completed before his 
death. This is much more sensible and lady- 
like than indulging in vituperation against Wo- 
man’s Rights. 

An English writer advises young women to 
look favorably upon those engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, assigning as one reason that 
their “mother Eve married a gardener.” He 
forgot to add that in consequence of the match 
the gardener lost his situation. 

A marriage service was recently solemnized 
in Cincinnati, by Rev. Mrs. Addie L, Ballou. 
Mrs. Ballou is a Spiritualist preacher, a young 
woman of very pleasing address, unblemished 
reputation, and a successful and forcible speak- 
er. We are glad to hear of her success. 


Prof. Huxley, in a late lecture, said that 
the present feminine fashions outrage all 
common sense by displaying 2 woman’s figure 
in the form of a candle-extinguisher upside 
down; that such an absurd style of dress is 
physically injurious and anatomically mon- 
strous. 

Mrs. Paulina Burnham, a rich English lady, 
lost by the wreck of the steamship “Anglo-Sax- 
on,” near Newfoundland, in 1861, a valuable 
and very much cherished ring. The other 
day it was found in the entrails of a fish by a 
St. John’s fisherman, who received therefor 
from the owner $250. 

The India Times give a long account of the 
marriage of Mr. Rughoonathdas Madhewdas, 
a Kupola Bunia merchant of Bombay, with 
Dhuncoorbai, the daughter of Shet Gudhurdas 
Mohundas, and the widow of Luchmichand 
Dhurumeey, at Chinchpoogly. This is the 
first widow marriage among the Kupola Bunias 
of Bombay, as hitherto the widows have been 
burned. 


One reason, and in Paris they say the prin- 
cipal one, why Monsieur Loyson, (“Father Hy- 
acinthe”) keeps writing letters to the Pope, is 
that his “new departure” is inspired by the 
probability of his soon taking to himself a 
wife, just as an earlier reformer did, 

A young lady writes from “Y»*hington, to a 
Boston paper, that “two mw:it!:s in the Treas- 
ury Department have made ic feel proud that 
I hold a position there. I know whereof I af- 
firm when I say that no better, more intelli- 
gent or refined class of women can be found 
in any circle of life.” 

Mrs.C. S. Wilson, a Massachusetts lady, but 
long a resident in the South, who was most 
attentive to our suffering soldiers in Anderson- 
ville, isin Boston seeking to recover from the 
eflects of the war upon her property and health, 
and appealing for aid. E,W. Kinsley, Esq.,40 
Franklin street, will receive any contributions 
in this direction. 

The Empress Eugénie, on the occasion of 
the papal jubilee, is reported to have sent alet- 
ter of congratulation to the Pope, through Car- 
dinal Lucien Bonaparte, together with an of- 
fering of 100,000 francs in the name of the 
Imperial family; which goes to show that the 
“Imperial” or any family that can give in that 
style is not Jikely to suffer for the common ne- 
cessities of life. 


The friends of the Massachusetts Infant 
Asylum, at Brookline, will learn with regret 
that the very efficient matron for the past four 
years, Miss Clapp, is about to retire for a 
while, perhaps forever, from her position. 
Much of the success of the institution is due 
to her, but it has not been achieved without 
great labor, to gain some relaxation from 
which she now retires. 

The probability that Charlotte Cushman 
will reiippear on the stage this fall will rejoice 
all true lovers of the drama. Her fortune is 
ample, but the desire to see her wonderful per- 
sonations is so great and so general that it is 
said she has consented to play “Queen Kath- 
erine” in “Henry VIL.,” at Booth’s Theater, 
New York, in September. ‘ 


Miss Stebbing has completed for the New 
York Central Park, a bronze statue, “The An- 
gel of the Croton,” for the $150,000 fountain 
now in course of construction on those 
grounds. It is said to have a strikingly beau- 
tiful face, and therefore cannot resemble 
Tweed, Connolly, Sweeny or Mayor Hall, as 
we see them in Harper’s Weekly. 

George Sand, the well-known author, is 
stated to be lying dangerously ill. Some 
doubts are entertained of her recovery. She 
is breaking down under a load of anxiety con- 
cerning the future of France. If she lives 
her friends are making efforts to obtain her 
election to one of the vacant seats in the 
French Academy. , 


Albany has furnished another vocalist who 
is rapidly winning fame and fortune abroad— 
Miss Emma Albani (formerly Emma La Jeun- 
nesse), who has accepted an engagement at 
Covent Garden, London, for this and next 
season, at a salary of $12,000 a year. The 
late Isabella Hinckley (Madame Susini) was 
from Albany, and is remembered as a superior 
artiste and excellent woman. 


A man who evidently believes that what’s 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
Lints that he will give the Mount Holyoke 
Seminary $100,000 when it shall recognize the 
equal right of the sexes,to its benefits, and 
wants it to admit his son. We have no doubt 
Mt. Holyoke would be opened immediately te 
men, if the trustees saw any prospect of this 
winning the institution $100,000. Let the 
proposition be made in good faith. M 

Madame Erard, the noted piano manufactu- 
rer of Paris, had $1,000,000 worth of mahoga- 
ny in her lumber yard in that city, during the 
Commune ascendency, but not a log of it was 
injured, notwithstanding the fires that-burned _ 
allaround it. Her fine residence at La Muette 
—for which the French government had once 
offered her $1,500,000—was also unharmed, 
Gen. Dombrowski, the Commune commander, 
having used it for his headquarters. In oneof 
the closets of this house she had hidden away 
$45,000 in gold, and when she returned to her 
home she found it where she had left it. 


Miss M. E. Dyott owns and edits a bright lit- 
tle paper at New Rochelle, N. Y., called the 
Pioneer. She is about eighteen, petite, neat , 
figure, bright eyes, talented, business tact, and 
all that. Besides being editor, she is publish- 
er, foreman, compositor, pressman, book-keep- 
er, cashier, mail-clerk, and also fills several 
other positions of responsibility about the in- 
stitution. She is assisted by two boy type- 
setters. She has conducted the paper for about 
two years, or since she became an orphan. 
The printing-office is one-half of her cottage 
in Church street, the other half being her 





home. 
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WHERE IT GOES. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


(From the Independent.} 

Boys and girls begin by being astonishingly 
alike. Up to acertain point they go hand in 
hand. The first thing we know the road splits, 
and before one can tell what has happened, or 
why, or how, he is tripping down his side of it, 
she hers, and off they go, “waving their hands 
fora last farewell,” to that community of fac- 
ulties, tastes, and interests, that possible (some- 
times practical) likeness of mental and moral 
caliber which alone can constitute, in any suf- 
ficient sense of the term, equality between two 
people. Now and then a woman “cuts across 
lots,’ and now and then a man goes honestly 
out to meet her; and occasionally, through 
thickets, and over rocks, and across briars, the 
two clasp hands with an appreciation of mu- 
tual need, and a fitness for one another, and a 
content with one another which would have 
been unattainable had they gone on tossing 
roses and flying kites at each other across the 
growing distance of their several ways. But 
this is only that happy exception which proves 
the sad rule. 

Mature life, which develops the man, stunts 
the woman. He goes on. She stands still, 
Heunfolds. She droops. He puts himself at 
compound interest. She does wellif she save 
her principal intact. 

This is especially noticeable among what we 
call “educated” men and women. 

Mary and Josiah, at the high school or acad- 
emy, keep step like drilled soldiers. Mary, in 
fact, is inclined to effect the Euclid lesson in 
less time than Josiah; and Mary will gradu- 
ate the higher.rank inGreek. At the Shak- 
speare elocution clubs they will take turns at 
the five-dollar prize. If Josiah’s composition 
on the principle of the cog-wheel is read at the 
exhibition, Mary will write the parting hymn, 
(Even at the base-ball match one August even- 
ing, Mary will be “pitcher,” and Josiah must 
look to his laurels, or she will carry her “side” 
in spite of him.) 

If they chance in a medical college together, 
Mary will be quite sure to bear the first hon- 
ors over his head. 

But Mary seldom chances in the medical or, 
alas! in any other college. Josiah plunges 
into Calculus and Descartes. Mary subsides 
into custards and dish-water. In fifteen years 
he is a college professor, or a State surveyor, 
or the principal of the Young American Idea. 
In fifyeen years—fifteen ? in five !—the chances 
are that she will not read the daily papers. 

Apparently, the girl started in life with the 
same chance of intellectual growth as the boy. 
What became of it? To all powers of obser- 
vation and inference she seemed to bring, at 
the start, as much mental stock as he to their 
joint corporation. Where didit go? 

Said the Hon. George R. Hoar, before a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, in 
1869 :— 

In the town where I was born and educated, 
and where we had pretty good schools and 
pretty good scholars, the girls were always at 
the head of the classes. My friend who has 
preceded me and my friend who sits on the 
committee perhaps could tell you something of 
a lady who fitted me for college, of whom it 
was said by the late President Everett that she 
could fill any professorship in Harvard Col- 
lege. Under her tuition the university used 
to place students who were suspended fora 
time; and she kept them up with their classes 
in every study, doing a work which would have 
been divided among a dozen male teachers in 
the college. She was one of the few persons 
in this cnatey who are said to have read the 
“Mécanique Celeste” in the original, without 
the assistance of the translation of Dr. Bow- 
ditch; a Greek and Latin scholar to whose 
studies Eschylus and Homer and Virgil were 
familiar; well acquainted, too, with the lan- 

and literatures of modern Europe; who 
could tell naturalists, like Tuckerman and 
Gray, some things about their own studies 
which they were glad to hear. 


If there are such women a3 that among us 
—and where we hear of one there are, of 
course, a dozen “mute inglorious’’—what be- 
comes of them? Why, if they marry, do they 
sink into nursery-maids and cooks; and why, 
if they do not marry, do we find them—for we 
do find them—rusting life out in sewing-cir- 
cles and strawberry festivals? Why do they 
go so far and stop ? 

“Why ?” said a keen-eyed woman, to whom 
I once propounded the problem; ‘‘where ?” 
sharply. “It’s plain enough where. Women’s 
wits go into their clothes.” 

After long, patient and assiduous study, I 
am inclined to think—unable to find for the 
worse a better reason—that she was partly 
right. 

We hear a great deal about the money it 
takes to effect a well-dressed woman. I wish 
we were oftener reminded of the brains it 
takes. 

The average young man walks into his tai- 
lor’s twice a year, pays a bill, and has coats and 
pantaloons and vests. That is all he knows. 
He requires shirts, and somebody makes him 
shirts. He thinks no more. Will he have a 
hat? Behold! a piece of felt, with a galloon 
string. It does not flop over his forehead. It 
will never twitch off his back hair. It does 
not blow into his eyes, Its elastic cannot 
blister his neck, or produce depressions of the 
cerebellum. It will not be out of date before 
the summer is over. It is seldom or never a 
matter of serious reflection. It isa fixed fact, 
like yesterday’s dinner or the last election. 


The average young woman expends enough 
inventive power, enough financial shrewdness, 


enough close foresight, enough perturbation of 


spirit, enough presence of mind, enough pa- 
tience of hope and anguish of regret, upon one 
season’s outfit—I had almost said upon one 
single street suit—to make an excellent bank 
cashier or a comfortable graduate of a theo- 
logical seminary. . 

If you doubt the truth of this statement, just 
take in for yourself, with the “cricket’s eye,” 
the first young girl you may meet down town. 
How fearfully and wonderfully made! How 
do you suppose those bias folds, and double 
box-plaits, and fluted ruffles, and corded bands, 
and shirred waists, and panniered skirts, and 
bowed, and flounced, and tied, and corded, and 
laced, and buttoned, and spangled, and fring- 
ed, and folded, and dotted, and hunched, and 
bunched, and horrible mysteries got together ? 

There was manoeuvering enough expended 
upon the dress-maker to have elected a repre- 
sentative, and concentration of mind upon the 

seamstress intense enough to have withstood 
a Wall street panic, and headache enough put 
into the sewing-machine to have mastered 
“Porter’s Human Intellect.” And now it re- 
quires care enough to keep herself together to 
save a soul. 

I once saw a young lady ride the whole way 
from Portland to Boston in the cars without 
once leaning back against the cushioned seat, 
so that she should not tumble her black silk 
sash. . 

A barber told me that he “curled a young 
lady’’ once for a ball; “and she had two hun- 
dred and forty-seven curls when she was done. 
And I began at ten o’clock in the morning, and 
I never got through with her till nine o’clock 
at night!” 

Dr. Dio Lewis tells of a being who put four 
hundred and twenty-five (I think) yards of 
trimming upon one single dress. 

“We get no Christ from you,” said Rumney 
Leigh. “And, verily, we shall not get a poet, 
in my mind.” 

And, verily, when society has reduced wo- 
men to such straits as this, one hardly under- 
stands such a fact as Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. 

Four hundred and twenty-five yards! Con- 

ceive of the Hon. Charles Sumner or Professor 
Longfellow in four hundred and twenty-five 
yards of trimming! Imagine the speech on 
San Domingo, or the Psalm of Life, written in 
a black silk sash tied in a snarl to the author’s 
coat-tails, he pausing at every classic metaphor, 
or at the close of each martial stanza, to see if 
he had tumbled himself behind. 
Fancy Brown-Sequard at a consultation 
in two hundred and forty-seven curls. Pic- 
ture him timing the pulse of a dying man with 
one hand and tightening his hairpins with the 
other. 





It is a threadbare experiment of outraged 
taste to fire broadsides of ridicule at women’s 
dress ; but it is neither fair play nor fair logic to 
do“only that and nothing more.” Women are 
what men have made them. You had the 
first chance, sir. “Our hour is not yet come.” 
It is quite as much your fault as ours that you 
write epics while we hem frills; and that you 
support the family -while we punch stiletto 
holes in a piece of cambric, or prick yards of 
muslin into embroidered “insertin,’ ’’ to encir- 
cle our necks and arms withal. 

From the time that a girl-baby is put into a 
flimsy muslin upper skirt, with three frills and 
a bow to it, and a boy-baby into a solid piece 
of blue flannel, with a sailor-collar and brass 
buttons, to the day when Mary leaves school 
and begins (alas! poor Mary!) to “do her own 
sewing,’ the girl’s mental force is impercepti- 
bly, insidiously, poisonously draining away 
into the covering of her poor, little, innocent, 
beautiful body. By that it is “‘time for her to 
be married”; and then the last state of that 
woman shall be worse than the first. 

Men dress to please themselves. Women 
dress to please men. A man’s attire has re- 
gard to his comfort, his convenience, his means» 
his business, his whereabouts, his health, his 
happiness. A woman’s has regard to the 
whims, the fancies, the weakness, the admira- 
tions and the passions of men. 

It is surprising that it should be necessary 
to make the assertion that this is neither a 
natural nor a Christian state of things; that 
it is perverted and Pagan; that, because we 
are used to it, we are not, therefore, adapted 
toit; that it is as false as it is familiar, and as 
dangerous. 

If they were not the most obvious truths 
which require the most demonstration, and 
the superfluous applications which oftenest 
cry for neglect, it would be mere impertinence 
to remind the world at this stage of its history 
that the greatest blunder it has ever commit- 
ted is the assumption that woman is made for 
man. But the world, like the school-boy, 
“knows perfectly well—only forgets.” 

Under the blessed dispensation of Jesus 
Christ,a man is just as much the helpmeet for 
the woman as the woman is meet for and help 
totheman. Under the dry and dusty old-time 
Jewish prejudice, which sticks like this year’s 
drought, that woman loseth her life, misses 
her purpose, fails of her final cause, who does 
not study to make herself useful and attractive 
tomen; and—mark the inevitable corollary— 





by the very least elevating powers of attraction 


| which she can exert or to which they can re- 
_ spond. 

I call them the least elevating. They might 
| well demand a stronger term. 

Run your eye over any “female’’ seminary 
that you may chance upon, and how often 
would you find a girl to whom you would say 
that it has ever occurred to inquire why it is 
that she should put ten rows of velvet ina 
“Grecian pattern” on the bottom of a dress, 
while her brother has his coat bound once 
with a silk braid, and then calls it a “gimp,” 
and never knows the difference to his dying 
day? Why she wears four feathers, several 
yards of ribbon, a piece of lace, cambric flow- 
ers and a vail upon her straw hat; and he 
only a lute-string band pinned straight around 
the crown? Why her hat tips over her nose, 
and his stays on his head? Why she is bur- 
dened with a pink parasol, and he goes hand- 
free and burned and happy? Why he may 
freckle from forehead to chin, if he likes; and 
why she locks herself into her room and cries 
when she discovers the tenth, upon the bridge 
ofhernose? Why heshould wear comfortable 
loose coats, and she uneasy tight basques? 
Why he is in broadcloth, she in transparent 
muslin? Why her pretty neck is bare, his 
decently covered? Why she pays four dollars 
for a lace collar, he twenty-five cents for a 
linen? Why she is pinched into corsets, and 
he isnot? Why hisshirts are made into plain 
bands, and every article of her underdress is 
trimmed? Why her very handkerchiefs are 
reduced to a senseless, useless mass of fine em- 
broidery and lacework, to which he would re- 
fuse the dignity of a mosquito netting? Why, 
in short, all the use of dress is his, the fuss 
hers? The sense his, the nonsense hers? 
The beauty—I hesitate. Man is not a grace- 
ful being; but in this cultivated year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and seven- 
ty-one, his very stove-pipe hat and sack coat 
yield the field to the unparalleled and unap- 
proached and unapproachable deformity of wo- 
men’s attire. 

It takes more and worse than brains to 
dress as women are expected to dress. It 
takes morals. 

That few pure-minded women know or 
think, in donning the latest modes, that they 
have sprung from the corrupt ingenuity of 
Parisian harlots only makes the matter worse. 

Good women ought to think. It is their 
duty to see, not toignore, to exile, not to over- 
look, an immodest style. The mischief and 
misery will never be remedied till they do. 
Bad women think, meanwhile, and society 
responds to the thinker, irrespective of moral 
quality. 

These are sharp, plain words in which to 
put a very sad, subtle truth; but they are the 
sad and subtle truths which require sharp, 
plain words. This would be no place to say 
them if they were said in their place. : 

If every woman who has the training of 
young girls in her hands would teach them, as 
fast and as far, as slowly and as finely, as care- 
fully and as tersely as she can, that the entire 
past and present theory of feminine dress is a 
degradation to a good woman and an opportu- 
nity to a bad one, she would do more toward 
saving the world than any pulpit but the New 
Testament, and than any preacher but St. 


John. 
When the world learns that there is worse 


than no reason why women should sacrifice 
any more time, money, strength, intellect or 
modesty to their dress than men, we shall 
have ten women citizens, scholars, inventors, 
sculptors, artists, poets, scientists, and rulers, 
where it would be impossible, in the nature of 
things, to find more than one now. 

“IT think you hardly allow margin enough,” 
interrupts a thoughtful woman, looking up 
from her sewing at me here, “for the inside 
women.” 

“What do you call the inside women ?” 

“Those who cannot be artists and poets 
and—’’ 

“They can be citizens, at least. 
scholars and citizens.” 

“Well—perhaps. And—isn’t there a good- 
ness in the influence of women’s dress upon 
the world? It is very bad, I know; but it 
isn’t all bad.” 

“Good women will make goodness out of 
anything. If women ever ennoble society on 
a wrong principle, the credit belongs not to 
the principle, but to them. Any principle 
which demands that one-half of the world 
shall influence the other half, primarily, by 
physical beauty and its adornment is de- 
grading both to its subjects and its objects, 
and therefore wrong.” 

My friend took up her sewing silently, and 
while she was musing the fire burned; then 
spake I with my tongue: 

“I more than suspect that some plain, neat, 
sensible and graceful costume—differing in 
the two sexes only so much as the necessities 
of society and the finer instincts of women 
shall require—will be at some time devised for 
general street, house and business wear; that 
women will, in due time, be no longer in peril 
of life every time they step from a horse-car, 
or of dropping the baby every time they go 
up-stairs, or of a rheumatic fever every time 
they walk out in the rain, from their long, 
entangling skirts; or of -social ostracism if 
they wear no streamers upon their heads, or 


I said 





of that most dire calamity, not being ‘popu- 





lar in society, if they cannot command a 
good dressmaker.” 

Of course, being in Rome, meanwhile, we 
do, more or less—Heaven send it may be less 
and less!—as the Romans do. 

These “bloodless revolutions”’ in society come 
on tiptoe, and some conformity to established 
standards of propriety or elegance is as neces- 
sary as flannels in an east wind. As long as 
we cannot change the temperature, we must, 
in a measure, adapt ourselves to it. Never- 
theless, every woman who has so far pulled 
her sex back into the Dark Ages as to put on 
one of the dragging, uncleanly, senseless 
street-dresses which disfigure this spring’s 
fashion-books has done a deed of which she 
ought to feel ashamed. And, notwithstand- 
ing, the day may come when no refined and 
respected maid or wife would be seen in what 
will be called a fashionable outfit in any coun- 
try town in the land this very summer. 





ALICE CARY. 


BY PH@BE CARY. 


[From the Ladies’ Repository.| 

In the southern part of the State of Ohio, 
about eight miles north of Cincinnati, on a 
picturesque and fertile farm, lying in the 
broad and beautiful lap of the Miami Valley— 
a farm which her father’s hand had lately re- 
claimed from the wilderness—Alice Cary was 
born on the 26th day of April, 1820. 

She was the fourth of six daughters, and of 
nine children, who made glad the heart and 
home of her parents, Robert and Elizabeth 
Cary. The house in which they lived at this 
time was a small, unpainted wooden building, 
without the slightest pretensions to architec- 
tural beauty. It was one story and a half in 
height; the front looking toward the west, and 
separated from the high road by a narrow 
strip of door-yard grass. A low porch ran 
across the north of the house, and from the 
steps of this, a path of blue flagstones led to a 
cool, unfailing well of water a few feet distant. 
Close to the walls on two sides, and almost 
pushing their strong; thrifty boughs through 
the little attic windows, flourished several 
fruitful apple and cherry trées; and a luxuri- 
ant sweet briar, the only thing near that 
seemed designed solely for ornament, almost 
covered the other side of the house. 

Beyond the-door-yard and sloping toward 
the south lay a small garden, with two straight 
rows of currant bushes dividing its entire 
length, and beds for vegetables laid out on ei- 
ther side. Close against the fence nearest the 
yard grew several varieties of roses, and a few 
hardy and common flowers bordered the walks. 
In one corner a thriving peach tree threw, in 
summer, its shade over a row of beehives, and 
in another ‘its withered mate supported and 
was quite hidden by a fragrant bower of hop 
vines. A little in the rear of the dwelling 
stood the ample, weather-beaten barn, in the 
pleasant season the busy haunt of the restless 
swallows, and quiet, comfortable doves; and 
in all seasons the ever new and unfailing re- 
sort of the children. 

A stately and symmetrical oak, which had 
been kindly spared from the forest when the 
“clearing” for the house was made, grew near 
it, and in summer threw its thick, cool shad- 
ow over the road, making a grateful shelter 
for the tired traveler, and a pleasant play- 
ground for the children, whose voices, now 
so many of them stilled, once made life and 
music there throughout the livelorg day. 

In the house where she was born, and in 
the midst of such peaceful, healthful, homely 
surroundings, Alice Cary passed the first twelve 
years of her life. And here, wandering much 
in field and wood, she acquired-that strong 
love of nature and that habit of studying the 
ways of birds and insects which she retained 
so long as she lived. 

Asister, her senior by two years, was during 
this time her inseparable companion. The 
elder was strong, self-reliant and hopeful, the 
younger weak, shrinking and dependent. 
They saw but few books or newspapers. On 
a small shelf of the cottage lay all the literary 
treasures of the family. These consisted of 
a Bible, hymn-book, The History of the Jews, 
Lewis and Clarke’s Travels, Pope’s Essays, 
and Charlotte Temple, “a romance, founded 
on fact.” There might have been one or two 
more, now forgotten, and there was, I 
know, a mutilated novel by an unknown hand, 
called “The Black Penitents,” the mystery of 
whose fate (for the closing pages of the book 
were gone) was a lifelong regret to Alice. 

Yet with such ill-selected and scanty food 
for the mind, and early trained to be helpful 
in a household where great needs and small 
resources left little time for anything but the 
stern, practical part of life, these children be- 
gan very early tosee visions and dream dreams. 

Alice was neither unusually precocious nor 
noticeably peculiar. She was a shy, rather 
reticent child, who did her allotted tasks con- 
scientiously and enjoyed heartily her full share 
of play and fun. She was not quite so strong, 
however, as most of her brothers and sisters, 
and as they came from school at night, she was 
often seen dropping a little behind the rest, 
with hand pressed upen her tired side and 
with weary, downcast eyes. 

Whenever the inseparable sisters could gain 
time for an idle afternoonin the woods, or 





when they went to bring the cows from the 
fields at night, or to gather the apples from 
the orchard, or berries from the hedges, or 
while walking to and from the district school, 
the only one Alice ever attended, her elder 
sister would beguile the time by telling won- 
derful stories, the product of her unaided fan- 
cy, to her rapt and admiring listener, a single 
tale often requiring many days for its recital; 
and then Alice, modest and diffident before one 
whom she felt to be so much her superior, 
would sometimes venture to repeat her first 
rude attempts at rhyme. 

In the autumn of 1832, by patient and self- 
sacrificing industry, the farm had been paid 
for and a larger and more comfortable dwell- 
ing erected, and to this the yet unbroken fam- 
ily was now removed. The next year two 
of the daughters, one a little child, the other 
in the early dawn of womanhood, the pride 
and beauty of the household, were carried off 
by a malignant fever in the short space of one 
month. This was Alice’s first sorrow, and 
one from the effects of which she never entire- 
ly recovered; for the elder of these girls was 
her playmate and her more than sister. 

Then came more sickness and sorrow. The 
mother, never strong, fell into a slow decline, 
and in less than two years died of consump- 
tion, the scourge of her family; so that at the 
age of fifteen Alice was left motherless, and in 
one sense companionless, her yet living sisters 
being either too old or too young to fill the 
place left vacant in her life. The only sins of 
writing of which she seems to have been guil- 
ty up to this time were occasional efforts to 
alter and improve the poetry in her school 
reader, and a few pages of original rhymes, 
which broke the monotony of her copy-books. 
All ambition and all love of the pursuits of 
life seemed for atime to have died with her 
beloved sister. Her walks, which were now 


solitary, generally terminated at the little- 


family burial-place, on a green hill that rose 


in sight of home. : 
Robert Cary was a man of superior intelli- 


gence, of sound principles and blameless life. 
He was very fond of reading, especially ro- 
mance and poetry; but early poverty and the 
hard exigencies of pioneer life had left him no 
time for acquiring anything more than the 
mere rudiments of a common school education ; 
and the consciousness of his want of culture, 
and an invincible diffidence, born with him, 
gave him a shrinking, retiring manner, and a 
want of confidence in his own judgment, 
which was inherited in a large measure by his 
offspring. He was a tender, loving father, 


who sang his children to sleep with holy - 


hymns, and habitually went about his work 
repeating the words of the grand old Hebrew 
poets and the sweet and precious promises of 
the New Testament of our Lord. 

Elizabeth Cary, the wife and mother, was a 
wonder to my childhood. She is not less a 
wonder to me as I recall her now. How she 
did so much work and yet did it well; how 
she reared carefully and governed wisely so 
large a family of children, for 


She held her house beneath a hand 
As steady and serene 

As though it were a palace, and 
As though she were a queen ;— 


and yet found time to develop by thought and 
reading a mind of unusual strength and clear- 
ne, is still a mystery to me. 

She was fond of history, politics, moral es- 
says, biography, and works of religious contro- 
versy. Poetry she read, but cared little for fic- 
titious literature. She was a fair, delicate wo- 
man, with noticeably clear blue eyes and a 
wealth of rippling brown hair. Of her nine 
children, ndne inherited her personal attrac- 
tions, though all had many of her mental char- 


acteristics. 
Both husband and wife were among the 


early converts to Universalism ; and the Trum- 
pet,read by them from the publication of its 
first number till the close of their lives, was 
for many years the only paper seen by Alice, 
and its poet’s corner the food of her fancy and 
source of her inspiration. However, with im- 
provement in the fortunes of the family, her 
mental resources were enlarged by the addition 
of other papers and a few books, including 
some of the works of the poets; and at the 
age of seventeen she was brought in contact 
with several clergymen and other persons of 
more culture and refinement than the gener- 
ality of the rural population of the neighbor- 


hood. ; 

About this time she began to think of writ- 
ing for publication, and her first literary ad- 
venture appeared in the Sentinel (now Star in 
the West,) published in Cincinnati. It was en- 
titled “The Child of Sorrow,” and was writ- 
ten in her eighteenth year. The Star, with 
the exception of an occasional contribution to 
some of the dailies of the same city, was for 
many years her only medium of publication. 

After the establishment of the National 
Era at Washington, in 1847,she wrote poetry 
regularly for its columns; and here she first 
tried her hand at prose in a series of stories 
under a fictitious name, which are now, as in 
later years she earnestly desired them to be, 
quite forgotten. From Dr. Bailey of the Era 
she received the first money ever earned by her 
pen—ten dollars sent as a gratuity when she 
had written for him some months. She after- 
ward made a regular engagement to furnish 
him with contributions to his paper for a small 
stipulated sum. 
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Meanwhile, she had for several years writ- 
ten poetry for the Ladies’ Repository of Bos- 
ton, the Ladies’ Repository of Cincinnati, 
Graham’s Magazine,and for various newspa- 
pers, both Eastern and Western. In 1850, 
through the instrumentality of Dr. Griswold, 
who found a publisher, a volume, entitled 
“Poems of Alice and Pheebe Cary,” was issued 
by Moss & Brother of Philadelphia. From 
the contents of this book, about two-thirds of 
which was furnished by the elder sister, and 
which was for the most part but the feeble 
echoes of well-known poets, or at best senti- 
mental fancies or morbid plaints of sorrows 
more imaginary than real, the only article 
which Alice considered worthy of a place in a 
later collection was her “Pictures of Mem- 
ory,” and this was rather because of the esti- 
mate placed upon it by others than of her 
own. 

In the summer following, the sisters left 
their home for the first time, and visiting some 
of the Eastern cities saw a little of the world 
and of men and women who lived beyond the 
narrow boundaries of their Western hills. 
They had received occasional letters from edi- 
tors and authors, among whom was the poet 
Whittier, whose friendship, surviving the 
chances and changes of a score of years, has 
been one of the proudest pleasures of their 
lives; yet up to this time, with the exception 
of Horace Greeley, who once visited their 
Western home and who afterward, in their 
new city home in the East, became a frequent, 
highly valued and ever honored guest, they 
had never until this time met with man or wo- 
man whose fame had reached them across 
the Alleghanies. 

In the autumn they again returned to the 
West, and here, without advice or counsel of 
any but themselves, they resolved to come to 
New York, and, after the manner of children 
in the story books, “seek their fortune.’ Many 
sad and trying changes had come to the fami- 
ly, and home was not what ithad been. They 
had comparative youth, though they were 
much older in years than in experience and 
-knowledge of the world; they had pleas- 
ant visions of a home and name that might be 
earned by literary labor; and so the next 
spring the bold venture was made. 

Living in a very humble and economical 
way, writing for whatever papers would ac- 
cept their contributions, and taking any re- 
muneration that was offered, however small, 
they did, even from the first, somehow man- 
age to live without debt and with little obliga- 
tion. 

In 1852, “Hagar,’’ a novel which first ap- 
peared in the Cincinnati Commercial, was 
published by Redfield. Within the year the 
same house issued“Lyra, and other Poems,” 
and the next year the first volume of ‘Clo- 
vernook,’’ which was soon followed by the sec- 
ond. “Married, not Mated,” a novel, came 
from the press of Derby & Jackson, in 1856. 
“The Bishop’s Son,” first printed in the 
Spring field Republican, was published in 1869 
by Carleton & Co. A collection of pogms, 
handsomely illustrated, was brought out by 
Hurd & Houghton in 1866, and “Pictures of 
Country Life,” prose stories, in 1869. Ticknor 
& Fields published for her, in 1856, a volume 
entitled “Poems,” and in 1868, her last collec- 
tion, called, “A Lover’s Diary.” She has left 
one completed novel in manuscript, and one 
half finished, whose course of publication 
was suspended by her illness; besides several 
shorter stories and a larger number of fugi- 
tive poems, a few of them not yet printed. 

In person, Alice was above the medium 
height and well proportioned. She was slen- 
der in ber youth, and had abundant, soft, 
brown, wavy hair. Her complexion was a 
dark olive, and her eyes of a deep, tender 
brown. Her lips were rather thin, her mouth 
firm, and her chin prominent, though not 
heavy. Her manner, which was one of quiet, 
modest dignity, indicated reserved power: 
She was very retiring in disposition, shrinking 
almost painfully from company, especially 
that of strangers; yet when people came to 
her, and her first feeling of timidity and dis- 
comfort was past, she enjoyed most keenly 
the society of pleasant, cultivated people. 
She talked but little, placing a very low esti- 
mate upon her own conyersational powers. 
Her will was strong and unyielding, her affec- 
tions were deep and steadfast, and her heart 
large enough not only to hold the whole hu- 
inan race in its love, but all dumb and helpless 
creatures as well. 

Her sense of justice might be called her dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. While she hated 
with a perfect hatred every form of slavery, 
and all the tyranny and oppression of which 
man is guilty toward his fellow, she had re- 
spect for the rights of the meanest creature 
that has power to breathe and to suffer. 
Something of this feeling is expressed in these 
lines, taken from one of her shorter poems, 
entitled “Crags :” 

“We cannot cramp ourselves, unharmed, 

In bonds of iron, nor of creeds; 


The rights that rightfully belong 
’ To man are measured by his needs. 


The daisy is entitled to 
The nurture of the dew and light; 
The greenhouse of the grasshopper 
Is his by Nature’s sacred right.” 


Iness or anything which enforced idleness 
was painfully unwelcome to her, for she did 
not know how to rest, and all the time when 





she was not at work seemed to her as lost. 
She seldom left home merely for recreation, 
even during the heat of summer, and when 
she did she became restless in a few days, and 
longed to be at home and “doing something.” 

She had for her literary work no fixed times 
nor rules. She simply used mind and body 
unsparingly whenever she could compel them 
to obey her will. Always an invalid and a 
light, uncertain sleeper, she often composed 
while lying awake in the night-time, and then 
rose early to fix her thoughts upon paper. 
She habitually retired early, especially in the 
summer time, when she usually went with the 
last gleam of twilight, and she loved to lie 
awake at such times and talk over her work 
and her plans for the morrow. 

The manual labor of writing was always te- 
dious and difficult for her, and when head and 
hand were tired out she rested by applying 
herself to some more active and laborious 
household duty. She liked especially to set 
her own room in order. 

Since, in making selections from what she 
has written, I shall undoubtedly be too much 
influenced by my heart to be able to judge im- 
partially with the head. I have thought it well 
either to take such poems as she herself thought 
best of, or else those which most clearly ex- 
pressed her moral and religious convictions, 
and these will, I think, need little other expla- 
nation. 

Though singularly liberal and unsectarian 
in her views, she always preserved a strong at- 
tachment to the church of her parents, and, in 
the main, accepted its doctrines. Caring little 
for creeds and minor points, she most firmly, 
believed in human brotherhood as taught by 
Jesus; and in a God whose loving kindness 
is so deep and so unchangeable that there can 
never come a time to even the vilest sinner, 
in all the ages of eternity, when if he arise and 
go to him, his Father will not see him afar off 
and have compassion upon him. 

In this faith, which she has so often sung 
she lived, and wrought, and hoped; and in 
this faith, which grew stronger, deeper and 
more assured with years of trial and sorrow 
and sickness, she passed from death unto life. 

Dissatisfied with all that she had done, more 
especially with her early writings, Alice some- 
times took up her books with the idea of re- 
viewing, correcting, and making from the, mass 
a smaller and more judicious selection; but 
she always ended in giving it up as hopeless. 
She said there was in them so little of ripe 
thought or true poetical expression, and so 
much that was crude, immature and weak, 
that the few grains were hardly worth sifting 
from the great heap of chaff. 

Of her prose stories there were not more 
than six or eight of the shorter ones and none 
of the longer which pleased her at all. Some 
of them had been written when she was too 
young and unpracticed; all were done too 
hastily and with too little care. She hoped 
yet to do herself greater credit in works of 
fiction ; and in “The Born Thrall,” just begun, 
she would have put her deepest thought and 
maturest convictions. The story, which was 
to deal with the sorrows and the wrongs of 
woman, was a work dear to her heart, which 
was especially drawn out toward her own sex. 
She sympathized deeply with all effort that 
had for its object the elevation and improve- 
ment of woman; and though not connected 
with any of the movements or organizations 
designed for this purpose (excepting that she 
held for a short time the office of President of 
the first Woman’s Club in New York), she 
was deeply interested in them all, and her lack 
of more active participation was partly on ac- 
count of ill-health and partly because she felt 
that this was not her best way of working, and 
that What she did must be done in her own 
fashion and her own season. 

Into the volume named “A Lover’s Diary,’ 
which was dedicated to and much of it written 
in praise of one of the household who, being 
greatly her junior and of feeble frame, was her 
peculiar care, a sister, child, and darling, Alice 
poured much of the tenderness of her heart. 
I do not know how this book may affect others, 
bat to ne some of the poems have a most 
touching and tearful pathos, “Mona Sick,” 
page 80, is perhaps one of the saddest and 
sweetest. If in her mortal life she ever felt 
any deeper and holier affection than that for 
her kindred, except in dreams of poesy, she 
rolled the stone over the mouth of its dead 
sepulcher and sealed twith everlasting silence. 
Among the things now hallowed by her use 
there was not left a single relic which could 
reveal such secret. Not a picture, not a writ- 
ten line, noteven a withered flower, to say she 
lad loved or been loved. And so, knowing 
there was one chamber in her heart kept by 
her always as a safe and sacred sanctuary, 
mine is surely not the hand to lift from it now 
the solemn and eternal curtain of the past. 

- As Alice was very active in her habits, es- 
pecially fond of out-door exercise, and little 
inclined to ask of others any service which she 
could perform for herself, the disease which 
for the last eighteen months of her life did 
not allow her to walk was peculiarly trying 
to.her. But though necessarily obliged to 
forego many of her accustomed tasks, she did 
what she could. 

Suffering in body all that it seemed possible 
for mortality to suffer and yet survive, and, 
from the condition of her nerves, such mental 


torture, such fear of shapeless and nameless 
terrors as few souls, let us hope, are ever call- 
ed upon to endure; loathing food, and unable 
to sleep except for short and uncertain peri- 
ods, which were haunted by dreams more 
frightful than those of her waking hours—she 
still worked, whenever it was possible for her 
to compel her mind to do her bidding. 

During her last year of illness she delight- 
ed much in the visits of her friends; entered 
with keenest zest into their hopes and plans, 
and liked to hear of all that was going on in the 
world from which she was now shut. She 
talked much of a better country with those 
who came to talk to her upon the land to 
which her steps drew near; and so catholic 
and free from prejudice was her spirit, that 
many of those friends whom she loved best 
and with whom she held the most sacred 
communion differed widely from herself in 
their religious faith. 

She loved to listen to the reading of poetry 
and of pleasant stories, but not latterly to any- 
thing of an exciting or painful nature; and of- 
ten wanted to hear the most tender and com- 
forting chapters of the Gospels, especially those 
which tell of the Saviour’s compassionate love 
for women. 

At the beginning of each month she had 
been accustomed for some time to furnishing 
a poem to one of our city papers. On the 
first of that month of which she never saw 
the ending she was unable to write or even to 
dictate. A whole week had gone by, when, 
speaking suddenly one day with something of 
the old energy, she asked to be placed in her 
chair, and to have her portfolio, saying: “That 
article must be ready to-day.” She was help- 
ed from the bed as she desired, and, though 
unable to sit up without being carefully sup- 
ported, she completed the task to which she 
had set herself. The last stanza she wrote 
reads thus :— 

As the poor panting hart to the water-brook 


runs 
As the water-brook runs to the sea, 
So earth’s fainting daughters and famishing 


sons 

O Fountain of Love, run to Thee! 

The writing is trembling and uncertain, and 
the pen literally fell from her hand; for the 
long shadows of eternity were stealing over 
her, and she was very near the place where it 
is too dark for mortal eyes to see, and where 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge. 

Though loving and prizing whatever is good 
and lovely here, and keeping firm and tender 
hold of the things that are seen, yet she al- 
ways reached one hand to grasp the unseen 
and eternal. She believed that God is not far 
from any one of us, and that the sweet com- 
munion of: friends who are only separated by 
the shadowy curtain of death might still re- 
main unbroken. 

Writing under great embarrassment, as I 
necessarily must, I have not perhaps said the 
wisest things of her, nor given the best exam- 
ples of her poetry, and even if I had done so, 
not by this could you fairly judge the woman. 
For her plans and desires were so much great- 
er than her performance, and her life so much 
better than her words, that those who did nut 


know her here can never now know her at all., 


Whatever she has done was written under 
the pressure of necessity; with all the ham- 
pering and insurmountable disadvantages that 
come from lack of early education and the 
want of careful and systematic training, and 
often amidst great bodily and mental suffering. 
For, constituted as she was, it was not possible 
for her to help taking upon herself not only 
all the sorrows of her friends, but in some 
sense the tribulation and auguish that cometh 
upon every son and daughter of Adam. Yet 
she was even unto the end planning great 
projects for the benefit of suffering humanity, 
and working with her might to be helpful to 
those near her; and when it seemed impossi- 
ble that one suffering herself such manifold 
afflictions could think of the needs of others. 

Life was to Alice Cary no holiday, and 
though her skies had gracious hours of sun- 
shine, they had also many dark and heavy 
clouds; and going back in memory now I can- 
not recall a time when, looking upon her face, 
even during the deepest slumber she ever 
knew, I could not see there the sad characters 
of weariness and pain; until I beheld her at 
last resting from her labors in that sweet, un- 
troubled sleep which God giveth his beloved. 





MADAME ScuwaARt~, the Swedish novelist 
whose books are coming into favor in this 
country, is fifty-two years old, and was born 
in a country town where her father was a 
merchant, but died when she was a child. 
She was well instructed, and in her teens 
went to Stockholm to devote herself to the 
art of painting; where she married, in 
1839, the celebrated physiologist, Professor 
Schwartz. He was opposed to every artistic 
occupation, and long refused to allow his wife 
to come before the public as an author. Thus 
her first novel. the ‘‘Preface,’ appeared in 
Stockholm, 1854, under the initials, “M. S. 
S.” After the death of her husband (1858) 
she devoted her time entirely to literary pro- 
ductions, and has shown since that period a 
truly amazing productiveness, Her novels 
have been published simultaneously in several 
German translations. Since 1867, her works 
appear first in German, in the library of 
modern romances of foreign countries (Ber- 
lin), and two years later in Swedish. 

Miss Nettie Power Houston, the daughter 
of the late General Sam Houston, contributes 





gracefully written and clever articles to the 
Southern press. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. | 
A Hindoo temple is to be erected in Lon- | 
don. 


A school-girl read the Declaration at the 
Newark celebration. 


A Stuttgart house has disposed of over 
40,000 copies of “Humboldt’s Cosmos.” 


There are over 8,000,000 persons engaged in 
\—~ pe and manufacturing pursuits in 
ustria. 


Englishmen are now talking about establish- 
ing a college for women at the Cambridge 
University. 


The inhabited houses of London stretch 
along the banks of the Thames over 122 
square miles. 


The Texas Pacific Railway will be 1515 
miles in length. In 815 miles of it there will 
be but six bridges. 


Deaths from diseases of the digestive organs 
in ane greatly exceed in number that of 
any other country. 


The naval strength of Germany consists of 
38 steamers, in part iron-plated, and 43 ships 
and smaller vessels, 


A man in Iowa City found, while digging a 
well, a layer of locusts 12 feet below the sur- 
face of the ground. 


About one hundred passports a day are is- 
sued from the State Department for Ameri- 
cans going to Europe. 


Ismail Pasha has sent $20,000 to the French 
consul at Alexandria for the orphans made in 
the late civil strife. 


An exploring party in Texas found, near 
Wichita, an arrow head of pure gold and ‘some 
fine specimens of copper. 


By actual weighing, it is found that a vigor- 
ous hive of bees will add, during the best part 
of a working day, one pound of honey per 
hour to its weight. 


There is a horse-chestnut tree at New Ha- 
ven, which blossoms on one side one year and 
on the other the next, while every seventh 
year it blooms on all its branches. 


A German laborer east of Hamilton, Ohio, 

dangerously shot himself Wednesday, with a 

istol, while endeavoring to show by-standers 
ow Mr. Vallandigham killed himself. 


It is reported that the Suez canal is filling 
up with sand, and that the Porte has recom- 
mended its purchase from tke company, but 
the Khedive refuses to buy it. 


London is swarming with visitors. There 
are about 80,000 Germans now there, about 
150,000 French, about 50,000 of other conti- 
nental countries, and about 10,000 Ameri- 
cans. 


A telegraphic message does not make any 
perceptible sound in passing over wires. The 
sounds popularly supposed to be made by the 
electric fluid are due to the wind blowing over 
them or through the insulators. 


The surplus of $10,000 which has been left 
after the erection of the monument to the 
memory of Martin Luther, at Worms, is to be 
given in stipends to young theologians, to aid 
them in their studies in that ancient city. 


‘The Associated German Railways have re- 
solved to present to Prince Bismarck, as a to- 
ken of gratitude, it is vaguely said, a private 
railway carriage for his special use, luxurious- 
ly provided with all comforts. The carriage 
is adapted for use on all railway lines. 


A dispatch from Ef‘e, Pa., says: Wednes- 
day morning, while boring for gas at a well of 
Deming, near the Union depot, a heavy lu- 
bricating oil was struck at a depth of four hun- 
dred and fifty feet. There is a great deal of 
excitement in consequence of the discovery. 


There is great distress in Paris, and large 
numbers of people are constantly applyin 
to the authorities for relief. It is calcula’ 
that there are 240,000 subjects of charity in 
the city. Labor is scarce, and there is uneasi- 
ness in regard to the payment of overdue 
rents. 


The number of graves in the Gettysburg, 





of those who fell in battle, thousands of bod- 
ies having been removed by friends. Of the 
above number New York has 808—nearly 
twice as many as Pennsylvania, and more 
than five times as many as any other State. 


Montgomery, Ala., boasts of a mule used to 
drawing ahose-cart. It asserts that, no matter 
where the mule is when the fire-bell rings, he 
takes the nearest route, under full gallop, for 
the engine-house, places himself in ition 
for the harness, and as soon as he is hitched 
up speeds away to the fire with all his might. 


A convict in Auburn prison, named Lan- 
sing Her, has just fallen heir to an estate 
worth $150,000. His time is nearly expired, 
but another indictment is hanging over him 
which will send him back to his cell for anoth- 
er term of years, so that he will have little op- 
portunity to enjoy his suddenly acquired 
wealth unless he can bribe somebody. 


The English sparows are very particular 
birds about matters connected with their do- 
mestic arrangements. It has been published 
that they will not live in double houses, and 
now we see it stated that they will not nest 
in houses painted white, neither will they live 
iniron houses. Wooden houses of a “neutral 
tint” seem to suit their tastes. They must 
be just alittle jealous, for it isalso said that they 
do not fancy houses arranged in clusters. 


What cures one person of some disease or 
difficulty will not always cure another who is 
apparently affected in the same way. Yet it 
is worth while to know remedies which have 
been successfully used, particularly in such a 
troublesome and fickle disturbance as neural- 
gia. A relieved New England gentleman 
says: “Take two large table-spoonfuls of 
Cologne, and two tea-spoonfuls of fine salt; 
mix them together in a small bottle. Every 
time you have any acute affection of the facial 
nerves, or neuralgia, simply breathe the fumes 
from the bottle through your nose, and you 
will be immediately relieved.’’ 


A“Women’s Printing-Office” has recently 
been established in Washington by Mrs. Julia 
A. Holmes, a iady favorably known to the 
' public as a writer, and for her labors in behalf 





Pa., cemetery is 3576. This is but a portion , 


of education and general reform. Mrs. Holmes 
designs imparting instruction in Npocrtiieg 
to as many young ladies as possible, being 
partly actuated to undertake her benevolent 
work by the knowledge of the number of 
poor women seeking employment, and the 
desire to establish a business that would afford 
them one more avenue of labor. An evening 
class, in addition, for the benefit of those who 
cannot attend during the day, is shortly to be 
commenced. In connection with the compos- 
ing room is a a department, in 
which business instruction will also be given, 
that employment being equally suitable and 
offering good inducements to women. 
enterprise so worthy as this inaugurated by 
Mrs. Holmes, as a practical illustration of 
‘‘Woman’s Rights,” cannot but accomplish 
great good, and we trust it may be abundantly 
successful. 





—— 











J. G. LOWERY, 


Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
Ne. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASBB., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 








to the trade. 

Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, - Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&e. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 
DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 

Known all over New England as 


THE SANATORIAN, 
has removed to his new and el it rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St, OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease, Dr. ©. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 








AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO. 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. 5. Government. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





ANY Yh V 
IL Ja\IMA 


Fire-Proot 
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THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


—AND— 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON. 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY’S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 
Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks. 
Are secure in the hottest fire, 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use. 
Have never been robbed of a dollar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Busi Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 

No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed tu protect its contents from Fire. 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locks, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglar- 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION, 


The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordina- 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in case 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus ren- 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them froma 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents 
from burning. 


' ‘THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port- 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless, In 
the recent, fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr, Clark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dur- 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre- 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the bet- 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 


Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker St, 
New York, 300 Broadway. 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimore St. 
Philadelphia, 32 South Fourth St. 
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Woman's Journal. 


" Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, August 5, 1871. 








CALL AND SEE US! 

The editors of the Woman's JOURNAL are 
at home to callers on Mondays, from 10 A. M. 
till2 P.M. At that time, some, if not all the 

ditors, will be in the office of the JouURNAL, 
Tremont place, to receive whoever may call. 
Come and see us! 





SEND FOR PETITIONS! 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1871. 





» husbands into bankruptcy, or premature 
graves.”’ 

| They go about into offices, stores and count- 

ing-rooms seeking employment, ‘‘courting the 


insults of men,” and of course receiving them. 


They want equal pay with men for the same | 


work, when they never yet have had it. 
They desire to hold official positions, and are 
' so “independent and impudent” as to criticise 
' on the Fourth of July the asinine judges who 
say they can’t hold them, “‘because they never 


| have done so.” 
| They gossip in public as if in a private par- 


lor”"—they “quarrel’’—they tattle—they hate 


| one another—they are Lucrezia Borgias—they 
. are immodest, and “no longer wear veils in the 


An effort is to be made to canvass Massachu- | y 
| adapt means to ends—they “want to vote, 


setts thoroughly and systematically with Wo- 
man Suffrage petitions. Every person believ- 
ing in equal rights for women and men is. de- 
sired to circulate one of these petitions for sig- 
natures, returning it according to directions, 


when all names are affixed to it that can be | 


obtained. If every housekeeper believing in 
Woman Suffrage woule keep one of these pe- 
titions in her parlor.and present it politely and 
quietly to all who pass within her doors—if 
every working-woman would carry one in her 
pocket and offer it at seasonable moments— 
if all men who avow a belief in this reform 
would keep one about their person and urge 
it upon their business acquaintances—if all, 
in short, whom we number among our friends 
would make it a duty to push these petitions 
as fast and as far as possible, we should be 
able to carry to the next Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts petitions signed by a majority of 
the men and women of this Commonwealth. 
We are sure this is worth trying for. Send to 
this office for petitions, enclosing a postage 
stamp, and they will be forwarded to any ad- 
dress. 








BUSINESS LETTERS. 


{All letters containing remittances will be ac- 
knowledged under this head, and correspondents who 
tind their favorscredited here will understand that, 
whatever their contents, they will receive attention. } 


Letters receiv ed to August 2d :— 

Susan F. Pierce, Rosetta W. Thompson, B. G. 
Shortlidge, Miss I. Dewey, Mrs. E. Lamson, Lydia A. 
Hutchinson, Ellen T. Brockway, Mrs. E. H. Gore, C. 
T. May, M. C. Hart, Jennie Blue, R. P. Emmet, Mrs. 
S. E. Newton, Mrs. A. W. Foley, J. B. Doggett, Mrs. 
I. C. Lewis, B. H. Stevens. 














WOMAN AND THE PRESS. 


AWestern bat» ae says there are “very 
few fathers who would not really enjoy seeing 
their d ters’ names on the next election 
ticket.” . If the fathers out West wou!d “enjoy” 
having the abuse and vilification and slander 
which are the inseparable adjuncts of candi- 
dacy heaped upon their daughters’ heads, all 
right. Fathers this way feel differently as a 
rule.—Boston paper. 

“Abuse, vilification and slander” seem to be 
the “inseparable adjuncts” of womanhood, 
now-a-days, as well as of “candidacy.” Beinga 
woman has come to be very serious business 
in this afternoon of the nineteenth century. 
Judging from the papers, women have made a 
great mistake in coming into the world at all. 
There is no place for them, or if there is, some- 
how, those who manage the press are wonder- 
fully unanimous in the opinion that the Lord 
has given them no fitness for it, and no ability 
to find it. They are cannonaded with ridicule— 
waived away from trades, professions, and all 
but two or three‘underpaid and overcrowded 
employments—are nauseated to death with 
goodish advice—are pasquinaded, lampooned, 
belied, berated, mis-reported, exhorted, en- 
treated, abused, vilified, denounced and dis- 
cussed (omitting the first syllable) generally. 
“Candidacy” couldn’t make it worse. 

We rise from the perusal of our exchanges 
appalled at the long catalogue of things that 
women do—and don’t do. We cannot tell 
which is longest and dreariest—the column 
chronicling their sins of omission, or of com- 
mission. 

They can’t fight, and so sha’n’t vote. They 
did fight at Paris, and therefore sha’n’t vote. 

“There isn’t a healthy woman among us;” 
they kill themselves with “unresting, anxious 
lives, foul, furnace-heated air, green tea, liquor 

and drugs,’ and they “refuse and are unable 
to bear children.” They send their children in 
swarms to the watering-places and fashionable 
resorts, and “develop in them the weaknesses 
and passions of mature age.” 

They “whirl all night half-naked in the 
arms of men, with the smell of liquor on their 
breath,” and are running to drunkenness as 
“the hart hasteth to the water-brooks.” 

They are in a condition of frightful “illiter- 
acy,” many thousands being now innocent of 
the alphabet, with the number on the increase. 

They ate seeking to force themselves into the 
colleges intended only for men, where their 
“presence can only carry discord and demoral- 

ization.” 

They ‘‘flirt their flounces and caps on the 
platform” by the side of men, and “impale D. 
D.’s” with their witticisms. 

“They toil not, neither do they spin,” and yet 
“wear purple and fine linen,” sport handsome 


street”—they want to “get married,” and they 


and share the political and legal privileges of 
men—they are opposed to voting, but wear de- 
colleté dresses, trailing skirts, hired lace and 
diamonds at shoddy receptions, and dance the 
German till daylight—“they are deceitiul above 
all things and desperately wicked.” 

Of course, all this must vex the righteous 


| souls of men. They are competent to be citi- 


zens, for they can fight. They are free from 
“illiteracy,” for they have made good use of 
the colleges and educational advantages which 
they have monopolized, and held away from 
women for six thousand years. They never 
quarrel, but, like “birds in their little nests, 
agree.” They are never unhealthy, and make 
no use of “green tea, liquor or drugs.” They 
are never - extravagant—never immodest— 
never drunken—but are good and wise, and 
only good and wise, and that continually. 

As with confusion of face, we meditate upon 
the misdoings and short-comings of woman, 
and then turn to the spotless scutcheon of man, 
our amazement grows apace. We recall one 
of the grim hymns of our childhood, which is 
alone adequate to express our astonishment at 
the forbearance of our faultless ceusors. 


“And are we wretches yet alive? 
And dare we yet rebel ? 

’Tis wondrous, ’tis amazing grace,”— 
That bears with us so well. 


(The last line in the original is too warm to 
be quoted literally, in dog-days, so we have 
taken the liberty to change it a trifle.) We 
can understand the philanthropy that shud- 
ders when extermination is proposed for the 
Indians, and would substitute Christianity in- 
stead—but if one can credit the papers, 
who can fathom the forbearanee which the 
men of this day are obliged to exercise to- 
wards the women? ~ 

Seriously, and solemnly, gentlemen of the 
press, we are surprised at your tone and style, 


| when woman is your theme. The average 


man and the average woman of the present 
are very much alike—one is about as good and 
as wise as the other. Both have grave faults 
and serious defects, both need to become bet- 
ter and wiser. The faults of men are those 











equipages, “fare sumptuously,” and “drive their 


of a class Jong dominant—those of women 
of aclass long subject and subservient. The 
quickening of the age is felt by women to day 
—they have grown with the growth of the 
world, and are no longer content with the 
scope and area which sufficed for the women 
of the past. These are differently conditioned, 
differently surrounded, and there is unrest, 
discontent and revolt among them, the world 
over, at the unjust and unchristian laws, 
customs, limitations and deprivations, which 
grow more galling daily. 

All that is asked by women is equality of 
rights and privileges—equal opportunities to 
define their own sphere, and to attain to their 
own ideal. The demand includes nothing un- 
christian, immoral, or unpractical, and if it 
were conceded to-morrow, would cause no so- 
cial convulsion, no derangement of our gov- 
ernmental order. The changes that it would 
work would come slowly, government, legis- 
lation and society would easily adjust them- 
selves to the new state of things, and ultimate- 
ly both men and women, and the whole so- 
cial fabric, would be benefited by the change. 

Isa movement like this to be bombarded 
with ridicule—to be forced back by denuncia- 
tion? Is any one so unskilled in the auguries 
of the times as to suppose it can be bullied, 
and insulted and cowed into silence? Just 
and righteous criticism we do not deprecate, 
merited censure we would not avert—manly 
and wise counsel we are thankful for—con- 
demnation of “wild social theories” and loose 
notions of marriage we endorse heartily. It 
is not these of which we complain, but of the 
indiscriminate abuse, the abounding denun- 
ciation, the overwhelming misstatement and 
glaring perversion to which most editors de- 
scend when they write of woman. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Women have astounded the conservative 
scholiasts of Berlin by putting forth the Frau 
Phillipina Mangelsdorff as practicing apothe- 
cary, towhich she was admitted after rigid 
examination and much shaking of heads. 


John G. Saxe denies the World’s slander 
that he has lost faith in women. He says: 
“The derogatory remarks were never ut- 
tered by me—nor indeed by any man whose 
pride in his mother, his wife, and his daugh- 
ters, is as sincere and hearty as that of my- 
self.” 





| Six millions of people in the United States 
| own their homes, the remaining thirty-three 
| million$ being renters or squatters. In Eng- 
| land, with a population of thirty-two millions, 
| only thirty thousand own any land. 


Grace Greenwood delineated Yankee char- 
| acter amazingly before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Farwell Hall, Chica- 
go. She is a good reader and was warmly ap- 
plauded. One other reading was. to be given 
| by her before leaving for California. 


During the riot of Wednesday, Thomas 
Nast, of Harper's Weekly, shouldered his 
musket and marched with the Seventh Regi- 
ment, in defense of the peace of New York. 
His cartoons in Harper’s Weekly are more to 
be feared, however, than his musket. 


The latest work on the question of the en- 
franchisement of women is the new novel, 
entitled ‘‘The Next Generation,’ by John 
Francis Maguire, M. P., announced for re- 
publication by James R, Osgood & Cv. The 
book is exciting much attention in England. 
We have no idea what the work is. 


The annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association was held at Lancaster, 
N. H., on the 19th and 20th ult., when Mrs. 
E. C. Lovering presided, as she did last year, 
with ability, womanly grace, and to the delight 
of all. The husband of Mrs. Lovering is pastor 
of the Unitarian church at Concord, N. H. 


Prof. Geo. W. Greene’s “Life” of his grand- 
father, Gen. Greene, of Revolutionary fame, 
tells us that Washington was a vigorous dan- 
cer, and on one occasion danced three hours 
with Mrs. Greene without sitting down. He 
also tells of a Philadelphia dinner at which 
one hundred and sixty different dishes were 
served. 





Every Saturday’s way of dealing with such 
matters as Woman Suffrage is puerile. A 
writer must be a little above the level of his 
theme before he can treat it skillfully, and 
many of the Boston editorials, good as they 
are, show, to the practiced eye, too much effort 
in the writer and too profound a consciousness 
that somebody is looking at him.—Springfield 
Republican. 


The Quincy, Mass., Putriot is published 
every Saturday by M. Elizabeth Green, who 
is the proprietor and editor. She is a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Editors’ and Pub- 
lishers’ Association, and is the only woman 
member of that body. The association is, 
however, open to other women occupying like 
positions, although they have. neglected to 
join it. 


So many fatal accidents have resulted from 
the ignorance of druggists’ clerks who have 
put up poisonous prescriptions that have 
caused death, that the drug-clerks of New 
York are now undergoing examination as to 
their competency. They make a great outcry 
at the prescription proscription which some of 
them suffer by the new law subjecting them to 
this test. 


Lily Peckham, who has studied law in the 
office of her brothers in Milwaukee, has put 
out her sign in that city as “Attorney at Law.” 
She desires her friends to discontinue the use 
of her pet name, when a child, and to speak 
of her and address her, hereafter, by the name 
which her parents gave her at birth—Eliza- 
beth Peckham. She is right, and her request 
should be heeded. 


We hope no one will give the WoMAN’s Jour- 
NAL as authority for the statement that the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts have ordered 
an official seal, engraven with this motto, taken 
from the words of that ancient Brigham Young 
—the royal Solomon, who had—how many 
hundred wives ?—*The thing that hath been, 
it is that which shall be, and there isno new 
thing under the sun.” 


The corporation of the University of Ver- 
mont to-day (August 1) decided by a unani- 
mous vote to admit women to all the privi- 
leges of the institution on the same conditions 
as men, and directed the Faculty to make 
preparations to carry the resolution immedi- 
ately into effect. The reform has the support 
of the alumni and all the friends of the col- 
lege. It is known that a number of ladies 
are prepared to enter at the next term. 


Zion’s Herald says that “Rev. Dr. Eggleston 
has left the Independent to take charge of a 
literary journal of high repute. He is also to 
have an extended residence in Europe. He is 
a live writer. His genial pen will be misséd 
from the columns of the Independent, but it 
will shine elsewhere.” We regret exceeding- 
ly his removal from our country, where his 
courage, faith and‘ ability are needed in the 
solution of many of the great problems of 
the day. 


A lady who saw much of the Dickens fami- 
ly twenty-nine years ago, when Dickens was 
thirty years old, has been writing about them 
in the Englishwoman’s Magazine. Of the 
wife she says: “A great deal of amusement 
was excited by Mrs. Charles Dickens perpe- 
trating the most absurd puns, which she did 
with a charming expression of innocence and 
deprecation of her husband’s wrath, while he 
tore his hair and writhed as if convulsed with 
agony. He used to pretend to be utterly dis- 
gusted, although he could neither resist 
laughter at the puns nor at the pretty comic 








moue she made (with eyes turned up till little 


what is best and purest, in both men and wo- 


but the whites were visible) after launching | men—a memorial in bronze or marble.’’ 


forth one of these absurdities.” 


President Eliot, it is said, favors the admis- 
sion of, girl students into Harvard. Perhaps 
his wisdom foresees that this girl element 


| 


Mrs. Bloomer, the originator of the costume 


| for women which still bears her name, and 


one of the pioneers, if not the pioneer, in the 
Woman’s Rights movement, is now said to be 
living quietly, without either social or political 


would gentle the marauding young giants of | ambition, in a rising Kansas town, engaged in 


the university, and moderate the heats of the 
boaters and base-ballers. One cannot but recall, 


in view of this possible, almost certain femi- | 
| Meant something last fall, when he spoke with 


nine innovation, Tennyson’s hint to such a re- 
sult in his Princess Prologue :— 


“Pretty were the sight 
Ifour old halls could change their sex and 
flaunt 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl graduates in their golden hair,” 


It may not be known to all that Gen. But- 
ler is the author of the original Prohibitory 
law which has stood the tests of all the courts, 
After showing to Sheriff Hildreth, his brother- 
in-law, the insufficiency of several warrants 
for arrest and search, he was employed in 1855, 
by the Massachusetts Temperance Alliance, 
to prepare a bill as strong as possible, only 
making sure of its entire constitutionality. A 
retainer of three hundred dollars was handed 
to him, and the Prohibitory bill was the result, 
which was passed by the Legislature and be- 
came a law in the same year. 


* Col. Higginson, so well known all over the 
country as a writer, is also a lecturer, and will 
appear the coming season in the courses for 
which the Boston Lyceum Bureau is the 
agency. His lectures announced are four, 
“Literature in a Republic,’ “The Aristocracy 
of the Dollar,’ “The Nation’s Debt to the 
Soldiers,” and “Thinking Animals.” The last 
isa popular lecture on natural history, with 
which Col. Higginson is as familiar as he is 
with literature. It is the newest of the four, 
none of which are old, however, and all are 
good. Col. Higginson’s book,“ Atlantic Essays,” 
will be published this year. 


Now that slavery is abolished, it is hard to 
recall to memory the power it once exerted. 
It is stated in Lundy’s “Genius of Universal 
Emancipation” (vol. 1, p. 27,) that in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1821, a committee, of which Theo- 
dore Lyman, Jr., was chairman, recommended 
to the State Legislature the consideration of 
the Virginia black-laws and those of other 
States, forbidding the entrance of free negroes! 
This is the gentleman who afterwards, when 
mayor of Boston, unlike Governor Hoffman, 
dispersed the meeting of the Ladies’ Anti- 
Slavery Society, instead of protecting it against 
the mob.—Commonwealih. 

The time will come when the memory of 
those who opposed the just claims of women 
will be clouded by equally unpleasant remi- 
niscences. 


The Wyoming Tribune gives an account of 
the first case that came before the district 
court of the first judicial district for Laramie 
County, which has just been tried. It was 
the case of the People vs. Herbert F. Nourse, 
indicted for the murder of William Park, at 
Horse Creek, Wyoming, last December. The 
Tribune says :— 


A strong effort was made to prove that the 
defendant was insane at the time of the hom- 
icide. The arguments were finished and the 
case’ presented to the jury, which consisted 
of nine men and three women. The jury 
were out until about twelve o’clock, when 
they brought in a verdict of guilty of murder 
in the first degree. It is understood that an 
attempt will be made to obtain another trial. 
Some of the counsel are said to be in favor of 
making this a test case, to decide as to the 
legality of a verdict found by a jury of which 
a part are women. 


The working-women in Chemnitz, one of 
the great manufacturing towns in Saxony, 
held a mass meeting a fortnight since to de- 
mand the same wages for themselves that men 
receive, and to protest against the condition of 
society which forces women out of their 
homes and away from their children into fac- 
tories. One of the speakers, a young woman, 
made a speech which has been receiving very 
close attention from the German press. The 
women lay special stress upon the misery ex- 
isting among their children, because they do 
not have time to care for them properly, and 
complain of low wages, unjust punishment, 
excessive fines, and actual ill usage in the 
factories. Several men interested in the 
workers’ movement have joined to aid them 
in their effort to obtain more wages and more 
consideration. 


Sorosis, the Woman’s Club of New York, 
has started a movement for the erection of a 
statue to Alice Cary in Central Park, New 
York. The Philadelphia Inquirer, in mention- 
ing the fact, states that “Miss Cary was as far 
as possibie removed, both in her writings and 
pure womanly nature, from the unfeminine sis- 
ters of the discontented woman’s movement.” 
We beg leave to correct the Inquirer by stating 
that Miss Cary was identified among the first 
and foremost of the “unfeminine sisters.” 
She was a member of Sorosis from its earliest 
organization. She was for atime the editor 
of the Revolution, the ultra Woman’s Rights 
organ of New York city, until her health com- 
pelled her to cease her labors. She left an un- 
finished story in that paper entitled “The 
Born Thrall,” taking the most radical grounds. 
Nevertheless, we unite with the Inquirer in 
saying that “she deserves—not from the cham- 
pions of Woman’s Rights, [alone,] but from all 
lovers of the good, and true, and beautiful in 
woman’s nature, from all who have faith in 





attending to a large family and a flourishing 
farm.—Boston Transcript. 


We shall begin to think Wendell Phillips 


contempt of the idea that he might “consult 
the Boston Transcript,” if it is not more accu- 
rate in its statements, The above paragraph 
is only correct in two particulars—Mrs. Bloom- 
er was the “originator of the Bloomer costume” 
—and “one of the pioneers in the Woman’s 
Rights movement.” She is still leading the 
“Woman’s Rights movement,” vigorously and 
effectively, having enlisted for the war, lives in 
Council Bluffs, with her husband, a prominent 
lawyer,—and the “large family” and “flourish- 
ing farm” are editorial romancings. 


Gail Hamilton says: “I do not hesita 
affirm, as the most painful and enemposted > 
sult of my own observation, that the grossest 
violations of courtesy, modesty, delicacy and 
decency, attributable to correspondents, have 
been perpetrated by women.” « 


Gail Hamilton should read the papers, and 
then she would know better. Here is an item 
we commend to her “observation’’:— 


Mrs. Stanton was a little astonished to read 
a full report of her lecture to “women only” 
in the next morning’s San Francisco paper. 
The lecture was on “Marriage aud Maternity,” 
and was not suitable to be addressed to a 
mixed audience of men and women. On de- 
manding the reason from the editor, she learn- 
ed that one of the reporters was furnished 
with a lady’s wardrobe, and*in this disguise 
walked haughtily by the doorkeeper, Miss An- 
thony, and took his seat where he could take 
notes and not be seen. 


How is that for “courtesy, modesty, delicacy 
and decency”? In our opinion, the “women 
reporters”’ are distanced this time. 


The Pall Mall Gazette thinks that the vexed 
question respecting the position and prospects 
of women is to be solved by the gradual ex- 
tinction of man. It judges this from the late 
census returns of Great Britain, which show 
that the surplus female population of those 
favored islands is on the increase. They are 
evidently dying out, It urges’ that this im- 
pending catastrophe should have a softening ef- 
fect upon the numerous advocates of Women’s 
Rights. This consideration would have a 
softening influence, only that the “sturdy sex,” 
like Charles IL, is “such an unconscionably 
long time dying.” Catherine Beecher has in 
embryo a college for women, which she con- 
tends should take precedence of Woman Suf- 
frage, and which she insists we must all wait 
for. But she declares she has been forty years 
trying to get it started without the ghost of 
success as yet. We can’t wait for her college» 
nor yet for you, gentlemen, to die, nor for any 
other slow coach. So, clear the track! “Now 
is our accepted time—now is our day of sal- 
vation !”’ 


The papers are laughing alittle over a funny 
thing which has happened in connection with 
the publication of Mrs. Stowe’s“Pink andWhit 
Tyranny.” Mrs, Stowe, after adventures with 
various publishing houses as numerous and 
unsatisfactory as those of Gail Hamilton, has 
committed this last work to the care of Roberts 
Brothers. All through her book she gives 
expression to her dislike to ‘‘French novels” 
generally, and to the novels of George Sand in 
particular. Now it happens that Roberts 
Brothers, a wide-awake and enterprising firm, 
are the publishers of an English translation of 
George Sand’s novels. They, of course, like 
all publishers in large business, bind up with 
each volume they issue the list of their other 
works; and so it comes to pass that the last 
page in Mrs. Stowe’s volume gives the titles of 
five of the recently translated works of George 
Sand, with high commendation of them from 
various good judges of literary merit, and the 
notice that they are constantly for sale by 
Roberts Brothers. Mrs. Stowe’s book, which 
will have a large sale, and is full of warning 
against George Sand’s novels, is thus made the 
advertising agent of the very works she con- 
demns. 


Women still continue to bestow their mon- 
ey where it will be employed solely in the ed- 
ucation of men. Mrs. Susan King Higgin, of 
Quarry Bank,West Derby, Liverpool, England, 
widow of the late Robert Higgin, an eminent 
merchant of that city, whose early years of 
commercial life were spent in the United 
States, has presented to the Sheffield scien- 
tific school of New Haven the sum of £5000 
sterling for the endowment of the professor- 
ship of dynamic engineering. This is the 
chair to which Professor William P. Trow- 
bridge, late of the United States army engi- 
neers, was called last year. Then Elizabeth 
S. Rice, late of Wayland, left her property, 
amounting to about three thousand dollars, 
to be divided equally between the American 
Board and the Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety, after several personal bequests of fifty 
dollars each are paid. She showed her wis- 
dom also in making Deacon James Farrar, of 
Lincoln, her administrator. Well, there is this 
consolation. We are drifting to a time when 
this monopoly by men of all the privileges of 
the world is to end—and they are to share them 
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equaliy with women. ‘‘The whirligig of time 
brings its own revenzes,” and these benefac- 
tions of women to men will equally benefit 
women before the close of the next quarter 
of a century. Let us be patient, for matters 
are moving in the rigl:t direction very fast. 


The publishing committee of the “Win- 
throp Papers” have printed a collection of 
letters written by women, in the early 
settlement of New England. Either the nen 
wrote no letters in those days, or destroyed 
them. These women’s letters are printed to- 
gether at the beginning of the new volume of 
“Winthrop Papers.” By them, it appears 
that the impulse for the foundation of Har- 
vard College was given by a woman. Lucy 
Downing, sister of John Winthrop, first Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was not unwilling 
herself to remove to New England, but she 
was unwilling that her son George should be 
deprived of all opportunities for education 
there. In 1636 she therefore wrote to her 
brother from England, soliciting that the boy 
be allowed to remain in England until he had 
finished his studies, or that means be afforded 
for his perfecting himself in them in Massa- 
chusetts; adding that the news of suitable 
provision for this purpose ‘‘would make her 
go far nimbler to New England, if God should 
call her to it, than otherwise she should; and 
she believed a college would put no small life 
into the plantation.’ In October of that same 
year, 1636, at a meeting of the General Court 
of the Massachusetts Colony, it was agreed 
“to give four hundred pounds toward a school 
or college.” So readily did the General Court 
answer the suggestion of this brilliant wo- 
man. Her son George was, in fact, one of 
the first nine graduates of Harvard in 1642, 
went to England, and became the minister of 
the Commonwealth to Holland. 








PRINCIPLES NOT MEN. 


Nearly a year ago, the Woman Suffragists 
of Massachusetts assembled in mass conven- 
tion “to consider our political duties in the 
coming campaign.” After full and earnest dis- 
cussion the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, The establishment of political 
justice upon the basis of equal rights for al! 
men and women is more important than any 
considerations of party expediency, therefore— 

Resolved, That the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage should no longer support any candidate 
for State or local office who is not in favor of 
the enfranchisement of woman, and in case 
no such candidate is put in nomination, that 
they should nominate and support indepen- 
dent candidates of their own. 

Resolved, That the proper committee be in- 
structed to prepare and forward memorials on 
behalf of this Convention to the Conventions 
of the Republican and Democratic parties, with 
copies of these resolutions attached, respectful- 
ly requesting of each the adoption of Woman 
Suffrage as a part of their platforms; also that 
said committee are instructed to question every 
candidate upon the State ticket of every party 
in the field, whether he will work for the es- 
tablishment of Woman Sutlrage, and to pub- 
lish his reply in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL; also 
that this committee shall meet in Boston on 
the 18th day of October next, after adjourn- 
ment of the Republican and Democratic Con- 
ventions, to make nominations for a State 
ticket if necessary. 

Our platform substantially declares that 
more than one half of the citizens of this 
Commonwealth are unjustly defrauded of their 
political rights. It arraigns the government 
of the State as an organized usurpation by a 
minority of its citizens of the inherent right 
of self-government belonging equally to the 
excluded majority. It affirms that the resto- 
ration of these. rights and the establishment 
of a republican form of government in Mas- 
sachusetts is paramount to all considerations 
of personal preference, of party obligation, or 
of political expediency. It refuses, for the 
present, to organize a separate party, think- 
ing it wiser to work inside existing organiza- 
tions. 

But it pledges every Woman Suffragist to 
oppose the nomination of any candidate for 
any office in the State governnient who is in- 
different or opposed to Woman Suffrage, and 
to work for the nomination only of Woman 
Suffrage candidates. . 

Under these resolutions, therefore, it is the 
duty of every Woman Suffrage Republican to 
go to Worcester with a determination to incor- 
porate Woman Suffrage in the Republican plat- 
form; of every Woman Suffrage Democrat to 
go to Fitchburg with a Woman Suffrage reso- 
lution in his hand; of every Woman Suffrage 
Prohibitionist to demand the,enlargement of 
his platform by adding Woman Suffrage to 
Temperance; of every Woman Suffrage Labor 
Reformer to insist that in the battle against hy- 
dra-headed monopoly, the monopoly of “man- 
hood suffrage” shall be explicitly assailed. 

What, then, is the duty of Woman Suffrage 
Republicans ? 

‘1. To insist that every nominee of the Re- 
publican State Convention shall be a Woman 
Suffragist. 


2. To oppose to the bitter end the nomina.. | 
’ nomination and election of any candidate who 


tion of any Republican who is not a Woman 
Suffragist. 

3. To support heartily any and every nomi- 
nee of the Republican State Convention who 
is a Woman Suffragist. 

In pursuance of this well considered pro- 
gramme, 2 Woman Suffrage State Central 
Committee was appointed. This Committee 
addressed memorials to the Republican and 


Democratic State Conventions and questioned 
candidates, last year, with excellent effect. 
We respectfully suggest that the Committee 
take immediate steps to ascertain in advance 
the views of every prominent public man who 
is likely to become a candidate for office next 
fall. 

Pending the nomination, Woman Suffrage 
Republicans, of course, feel and have a perfect 
right to express their different individual pref- 
erences for candidates for Governor. We all 
feel grateful to His Excellency, Gov. Claflin, 
for having commended Woman’s Rights to the 
attention of the Legislature and for having ap- 
pointed women justices of the peace. Many 
of us are naturally desirous that he should ac- 
cept a renomination. 

Many of us, again, are warmly in favor of 
the nomination of George B. Loring. Because 
we gratefully remember the efficient aid he 
rendered Woman Suffrage last fall in the Re- 
publican State Convention at Worcester and 
his consistent public and private expression of 
sympathy with our movement. Moreover, we 
remember and appreciate the generous mag- 
nanimity with which Dr. Loring has twice re- 
fused to allow his name to be brought forward 
as a candidate for Governor, in order to pro- 
mote the harmony of the Republican party. 

Mapy of us, again, are earnestly desirous of 
the nomination of Benj. F. Butler because he, 
too, is understood to be a Woman Suffragist. 
At the last annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That we thank the Hon. B. F. 
Butler of Massachusetts, and the Hon. Mr. 
Loughridge of Iowa, for their minority report 
to Congress in favor of woman’s right to 
vote, &c. 

The Boston Advertiser of the 31st ult. copies 
from the Sunday Morning Chronicle the fol- 
lowing report of his opinions as expressed at a 
recent interview. 

I asked: “Would you oppose the efforts of 
the Woman Suffrage party to get the ballot for 
women? They propose to go into the field 
against Mr. Jewell if he is nominated, and they 
are too much in earnest to be satisfied with a 
yes and no answer. What do you say—yes or 
no?” The General replied: “Upon that sub- 
ject I have no new step to take or thought to 
express. Considerably more than a year since 
one of the leading advucates of the right of 
Woman Suffrage called on me to express my 
views upon that subject. I said to her then 
that I had not sufficiently examined it to have 
come to a conclusion, and that a topic of such 
gravity ought not to be made a subject of hasty 
conclusions, but that whenever I had come to 
definite opinions I would make them known. 
I understood that the lady [Susan B. Anthony] 
complained afterwards that I had not commu- 
nicated my opinions and therefore that I was 
to be taken to be against Woman Suffrage. It 
became my official duty, however, to examine 
the question fully, as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
during the 41st Congress, and that, too, upon 
the proposition whether, by the Constitution of 
the United States, the right of suffrage was 
not already secured to women. Upon the best 
examination I could give, I came to the con- 
clusion that the Constitution of the United 
States has granted to woman the right of suf- 
frage as against all State laws whatever. The 
reasons by which that conclusion was sustained 
are set forth in the minority report of the Com- 
mittee, sigued by Judge Loughridge and my- 
self. Having found that women held the high- 
est offices and were entitled to vote under the 
English common law, from which was derived 
our system of laws, and the best principles of 
which are supposed to be embodied in our Con- 
stitutions, State and national, I could have no 
doubt as to their right to vote, be voted for, 
and be appointed to office undér the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the Commonwealth.” 

That Gen. Butler has many great and noble 
qualities even his bitterest enemies will admit. 
And not the least among these is the consis- 
tent courage with which he maintains his po- 
litical opinions. 

But while Claflin and Loring and Butler are 
all fully entitled to the support of every Wo- 
man Suffrage Republican in the event of their 
nomination, many of us prefer somebody else, 
and have a perfect right to do so. 

’ Luckily, Woman Suffrage numbers among 
its supporters a majority of the Republican lead- 
ers. Indeed, no public man in Massachusetts 
of first-rate intellect and position openly op- 


poses us. - 

While in addition to the three leaders al- 
ready named, Garrison, Bird, Walker, Forbes, 
Howe, Ames, Hoar, Chapin, Baldwin, Banks, 
Sewall, Bowles, Sanborn, Pitman, Slack, Rob- 
inson, Russell, and a score of other able and 
reliable gentlemen, are avowed Woman Suf- 
fragists, there is no excuse for nominating 
aman like Harvey Jewell, whose well known 
political principles are hostile to Woman 
Suffrage, Temperance and Labor. Such a nom- 
ination would be a gratuitous insult to the 
radical element of the party and a wanton 
sacrifice of many thousand precious Republican 


S. 
_ the duty of the WoMAN’s Jour- 
NAL is clear and simple. It is to sustain and 
enforce the position of the Woman Suffragists 
of Massachusetts as expressed in the foregoing 
azesolutions. We stand above all personal and 
party complications. We will advocate the 


is in favor of establishing a republican form of 
government in the old Bay State. As a Re- 
publican, we will do our best to defeat the 
nomination of any and every candidate who 
is opposed to Woman Suffrage, no matter in 
other respects how worthy of support, no 
matter what eminent positions he may hither- 





to have held or may aspire to hold hereafter 





He may be a veritable political angel Gabrie} 
in his relation to other public questions. But 
if he has arrayed himself against woman's 
equality, he is a fallen angel, and should be ex- 
cluded from our political Paradise by the flam- 
ing sword of a retributive public sentiment. 

I. B. B. 








LETTER FROM HESSE-DARMSTADT. 


|A correspondent'in Hesse-Darmstadt sends 
us the following information concerning one 
who is very dear to the hearts of Western wo- 
men, especially. Naturally delicate in health as 
in physique, dwelling in ease and environed 
with luxury, the idol of a large circle of friends 
whose idea of woman’s work and sphere clash- 
ed irreconcilably with her own, having no 
other stimulus to study and heroic persistent 
labor than the undying desire to attain her 
ideal of womanhood, and to assist in the ele- 
vation of her sex, Mary Safford has overcome 
all difficulties, has won over all opponents, 
and achieved a great success. If we were at 
liberty to write all we know of her struggles 
and history, our readers would justify us in 
our assertion that her life has been heroic. 
The little sketch we give below from the pen 
of a German correspondent—not an American 
—will give our readers a hint of what she has 
accomplished.—Ep.| 

DARMSTADT, July 9, 1871. 
DR. MARY SAFFORD, 

Dr. Mary Safford, so well known in the Uni- 
versity and hospital of Vienna as a most indus- 
trious aud zealous student, and so well known 
outside of the medical circle for her lecture be- 
fore the Women’s Association, which was re- 
ceived with great favor by alf, and especially 
by those anxious for the right word to be spok- 
en atthe right time, who acknowledged with 
gratitude the good service she thereby render- 
ed the woman’s cause,—is now in Breslau, 
Prussia, where she has been since the begin- 
ning of April. 

Although she is the first woman who has 
entered the sacred portals that open to the 
halls of science in the new empire, still she 
has met with no rebuffs, but on the contrary 
has been received with cordiality by the Pro- 
fessors, Faculty and by the medical brother- 
hood in general, She has been present by in- 
vitation at the weekly meetings of the Scien- 
tific Association of Breslau, and received the 
congratulation of many as the first woman 
who had listened to their discussions. 

With Professor Waldeyer of the University 
she is studying Pathology and. Pathological 
Microscopy, and we hear that she diagnoses 
the various specimens of tumors laid before 
her with a skill that astonishes the Professor. 

In Prof. Spiegelberg’s department she hears 
his lectures upon Obstetries and Gynwcology 
and attends his clinics. She has been given 
the privilege of visiting the general hospital 
wards ad libitum—of frequenting all other clin- 
ics as her time and inclination permit. Aside 
from these rare privileges she is a guest in the 
family of one of the most noted Gynecologists 
in North Germany, a private student ins his 
office, visiting with him his-most interesting 
cases, the patients in his private hospital and 
his large polyclinic forthe poor, She has also 
been given private cases to treat, and has made 
several important operations—a recent one 
the removal of an ‘ovarian tumor, which has 
added new credit to her medical skill, her firm 
resolution and steady nerves. aa 

All this information I have every reason to 
believe will be as gratifyingly received by you, 
her countrywoman, as by us, who rejoice to 
have made the acquaintance of Dr. Safford, and 
to have seen demonstrated in actual life that a 
scientific woman may be as womanly, as gen- 
tle and tender in her feelings as one unskilled 
in the use of the scalpel. Asa friend of the 
true advancement of the pending woman ques- 
tion we are especially gratified to have had ex- 
ploded in Germany the idea that is existing 
here, that a thoroughly educated and earn- 
estly occupied woman must necessarily be un- 
womanly, coarse and boisterous. 

Dr. Safford has taught us here good lessons, 
and we believe that she will leave a like im- 
pression wherever she goes. She has taught 
us that it is possible for a woman to work an 
equal numbers of hours with a man by day or 
by night, that it is possible to attend all clinics 
and witness all operations with a class of stu- 
dents and doctors made up of all classes and 
nationalities without ever receiving an insult 
from them—that it is possible to be a doctor, 
and still be a woman.* 

She has left the way well paved for earnest 
followers, and we sincerely hope that none 
others will ask for admittance, for the influence 
of one superficial or egotistic woman would be 
made capital of as a weakness of the sex, in- 
stead of being considered a trait of character for 
which that one person alone is responsible—as 
is the case when itoccurs among men. Yours 
very truly, 
Dr. Safford should make a missionary visit to our 
medical schools in America, when she returns, and un- 


dertake the civilization of American medical stu- 
dents.—Eb.] 














MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle St., 
BOSTON. 
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Co 
MACHINE, 


NEW ENGLAND BRANC H, 


142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 


E. W. NEFF, Manager. 


Read the following testimonials in regard to these popular machines :— 


LETTER FROM “FANNY FERN.” 


“My dressmaker, who has had ten years’ experience in the use of sewin 
i machines, gives the Willcox & 
Gibbs her unqualified preference. I have myself owned one of another make, for eight ya which in 


judgment does not approach this in utility.” 


“Fanny Faery.” 


ANOTHER FROM THE SAME LADY. 


“Unfortunately, some of us are born with NERVES; 


machine in the house has sometimes sent me out of it. 
Sewing Machines’—the name attracted me—‘SILeNT!’ 
erating.” : 


and I confess that the monotonous war of a se wing 

I have lately been making a trial of one of the ‘Silent 

I find that one can easily listen to reading, while op- 
“Fanny Fern.’’ 


LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Mrs. Heyry Warp Brxzoner, of Brooklyn, in a letter to the inventor of the “‘Self-Sewer,” says:—“I have 
the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, ani Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines, I use the Willcox & Gibbs 
more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. PEASE, OF THE FIVE POINTS MISSION, NEW YORK. 


“I have used one of your machines six or seven years, and have been greatly pleased with it. Much of 
this time it has been used in making clothing for a family of twenty to thirty boys. An aged mother, and a 
little girl in our family, have both used my Willcox & Gibbs, with great success and satisfaction. One of my 
gtiends, who has in her house two double-thread machines, usually brings a quantity of work when she visits 
me,” F Mrs, L. M. Pease, Five Points Mission, New York. 


Aug. 5. 


4t 








SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office=-579 T t Street, Boston 


near Union Park, 
Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Ofice Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, ly Jan. 15. 


EMILY RUGGLES & CO., 
REAL ESTATE BROEKERS, 
OFFICE AT THE DRY GOODS STORE OF E. RUGGLES, 
Lyceum Hall Building, 
READING, MASS. 


Orders for Sale and Purchase of Real Estate solicited. 
June 10. 8m 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IS UNQUESTIONA- 

BLY the best known and 

paroua hy tested 


WING 






This practical and eas- 
liy mana; Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
oe aes study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 


{ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 


our nt ‘‘Lock-stitch’”” Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely, It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(Reliable and active Agute and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agen ts 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mar. 25. ly 


=) 


DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosewood case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with improved yy 

Also the Piano that we sell for cash, or $1.25 
jd day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa: 

cale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat- 
a quality of tone surpasses any Piano i 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

lso, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 60 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piano Co, 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


E. G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCEKRS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch 
J 











DWARD G. STEVENS, Many E. Stevens. 
an. 21. tf 


Home of Health. 

Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasant home. Boarders or patienta, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the house. MILLER, HAYNES & CQ., Proprietors. 

June 10. ly 


n the | 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 

gages. 


Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly Aug. 5. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A delightful, sunny house on south side of Pinckney 
Street. Rent moderate, ; 
Aug.5. tf R.K. APTHORP, Post Building. 





TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A large and convenient house on Pinckney Street 
near Louisburg Square. 
Aug.5. tf R.E. APTHORP, Post Building. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Sapeste? and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie- 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 
vonage, by an om ay a g proeeee, taught in one les-- 
on. . alcomanie Depot, 361 Washington Stross. 

‘ay 27. y 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| cae We, Wn 6 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi-- 
anos to Let. 














CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 
C. W. TURNER. ° H. R. Cuzyzy 
June 24. ly 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, T13 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED To BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARK RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL. 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Speac can be consulted. 
upen all Diseases. ly Jan 28. 
Mercy B. Jackson, M. D.,, 

681 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. 


White & Goullaud, 
DEALERS IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 














MENTS, 
8G Tremont Street, 
May27. | BOSTON, MASS. tt 


J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 








_ June 24, = BOSTON. _ ae 6m 
HOME CIRCLE, Vol. 1. 
ny ry “ 2, 


PIANIST’S ALBUM. 
: PIANO-FORTE GEMS. 
The above splendid books belong to what is known as 


The Home Circle Series, 


and have become almost indis; ble to teachers, and 
to all persons wishing the largest collection of the best 
instrumental music at the foment Fee: music 
may be pla ed onthe PLANO-FORTE, MELODEON, 
or GAB NET ORGAN. 

Price of each book in Boards, $2.50; in Cloth $3.00; 





Full Gilt, for presents, $4.00. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER ITSO & Oras 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 
Ww. F. STONE, 
DENTIST, 


No. 25 Winter Street, Boston. 





May 20. Over Chandler’s, room No. 0. 3m 
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dtliscellany. 
"AT LOVE'S SEPULCHER. 


“FINISHED.” 


I. 
Iron bell, with knell of Fate, 
Toll the doleful words: Too late! 
Il. 
Love isdead. What once was thine 
Pulseless lies within its shrine. 
Ill. 
Tears may flow, but nevermore 
Can thy heart its life restore. 
IV. 
.Lost to thee! Its latest breath 
Sighed: My heart was starved to death. 
v. 
Sighed and smiled. Great lovers die 
Blessing those who crucify. 
VI. 
Vain to watch! The Christ ye slew 
Nevermore shall dwell with you. 
vu. 
Seek him not! His cup is drained, 
Love hath liberty regained. 
vill. 
Once to all a Love is sent, 
Whoso spurns him shall repent. 
Ix. 
Butin vain. For souls above 
Open golden gates to Love. 


Xe 
And, repulsed, this Saviour finds 
Worthy home in worthier minds. 
CRUCIFIED AFRESH. 
IL 
Pilate lives, and Christ is still 
Dragged up the accursed hill. 


II. 
Times have changed, and Christians now 
Place the thorns around his brow. 
1m. 
Christ, as Love, is still denied, 
Scorned, and scourged, and crucified. 
Iv. 
Pilate Will, to gain its ends, 
Thrusts aside the Friend of Friends. 
: v. 
Pilate Care, with knitted brow, 
Plays the Roman Ruler now. 
VI. 
Pilate Fame, with gleaming eye, 
Sees not Jesus standing by. 
vi. 
Pilate Greed, with throbbing brain, 
Sells the Love for earthly gain. 
vil. 
Pilate Creed, with heart morose, ». 
Spurns the Christ—to “bear his cross.” 
Ix. 
Pilate World, on self intent, 
Denies the Love, rejects the Sent. 
x. 
“God is Love.’”?’ Who Love deny 
Renew the crime of Calvary. 
—Golden Age. 





THIRTY PROPOSALS. 


A CALIFORNIA LOVE-STORY. 


‘You don’t say that is his wife? Well, she 
is a stunner, and no mistake. I confess to an 
overwhelming curiosity concerning that mar- 
riage. Why, in the States he was considered 
an inveterate bachelor. Somehow he never 
cared to go round with the girls as the rest of 
us did; but always took his mother every- 
where and waited upon her as though she 
had been queen of England. All the girls 
liked him, and if he ever ventured where they 
were, they would flutter round him, but it was 
plain that he never gave them a second 
thought. 

“His mother used to say, ‘If my son ever 
marries, ’twill be a very superior woman, quite 
different from the girls one ordinarily meets.’ 

“When we heard at home that he was mar- 
ried, the girls said, a little spitefully, I reckon, 
‘There must be one wonderful woman in Cal- 
ifornia” and they hoped she would be ‘superi- 
or’ enough to teach the old bachelor a lesson 
ortwo. Howisit? Is she likely to?” 

“Well, there’s more to her than you’d think 
at first sight. She must be real good herself, 
or she never would have appreciated our 
friend. He is solid and substantial, but not 
very showy. I’ve known him intimately for 
years, and I never knew him to say or do a 
mean thing. He deserves his good luck, and 
I will own it; though, to be honest, I wanted 
that woman for my wife, and have not reached 
a point yet where I can take much pleasure 
in thinking of the wedding. Come over here 
under the trees, and I’!1 tell you how it came 
about; but you’d better not let on you know 
it, for ‘tis a sort of understood thing that we 

are to keep it on the square, and it’s rather a 
tender subject with us boys. 

“It was the summer of 60; we lived over 
the canon I was telling you about—there 
were thirty of us in the gang, and we had four 
cabins, with storehouse, which were public 
property. We worked hard through the 


| week, and on Sundays did our washing and 
brought our housework up alittle. I suppose 


- | we should be called a hard set, but we were 


| not any rougher than men generally who get 
| a living by themselves for a year or two. 
| “Eight of us camped together, and each of 
us had as distinct an individuality as though 
| we represented different nations. Somehow 
| or other we had acquired a sobriquet which 
| was acknowledged to be characteristic, and 
we were called by it in camp to the complete 
| ignoring of our real names. 

“There was Hal Winterton, a Southerner, 
| and a fierce secessionist; we called him ‘South 
| Carolina.’ Dave Austin, a Connecticut man 
| and a regular sell, we called him ‘Nutmeg.’ 
‘Dandy’ stuck to Charlie Chaplin, for he was 
a regular fop. Then there was Ned Simpson, 
a regular ‘Aunt Betty’—you’d know his name 
at the first glimpse without my saying a word. 
Otis Allen would faint if he jammed his fin- 
ger or had a sight of blood. He was ‘Our 
Baby.’ Jack Cummings was a wag, and he 
certainly deserved his cognomen, ‘Jack the 
Wicked.’ Jim Woodruff was known all over 
the country by the appellation of ‘Judge,’ 
and your humble servant, from his black eyes, 
swarthy complexion, and jetty locks, perhaps 
something, too, in my manner, was styled 


‘Senor.’ 
“Well, we were a good-natured set of fel- 


lows, always making allowance for each other’s 
peculiarities, and never having any friction 
in the camp. Sometimes I used to think we 
joked ‘Aunt Betty’ and ‘Our Baby’ rather un- 
mercifully, but a word from our ‘Judge’ would 
straighten us at once. 

“If one was sick, we all took a turn about 
in nursing and watching, but the Judge was 
one that knew just what to do, and was al- 
ways near todo it. Tender and patient as a 
woman, we all honored him, and held him a 
little higher in our estimation than we did any 
one else in the camp. 

“I forgot to tell you that a month before, 
and when ‘Dandy’ and ‘Aunt Betty’ were not 
of our number, we had in their place Will 
Browning, who was equal to two men, any 
day. Good to work and good to play, as 
smart as need be, and true to the core. I 
think ’most any of us would have been glad 
to have gone with Will over the mountains, 
but he said, ‘No, stay where you are, boys; 
you are doing well, and if I find anything bet- 
ter, I will let you know at once. Then come, 
all hands of you, and it will be a jolly time 
when we get together again.’ 

“You know it wasn’t the pleasantest travel- 
ing in the world to get around two years ago. 

“We hadn’t heard a word from Will, though 
he had been gone for a long time. Several 
letters had come for him, but of course we 
couldn’t forward them, having no idea of his 
whereabouts, and we had come to the conclu- 
sion that he would walk in upon us some 
time dead broke and cured of his roving dis- 
position. We had finished work one day, 
and supped off three B’s, as we called our 
beans and bacon and bread; the table stood 

just where we had left it, for you know that 
miners are not very fastidious in their notions. 
We were sitting on a long bench which reach- 
ed across the end of our rude cabin, talking 
over our day’s work, and speculating on what 
the boys were doing over to the left side of us, 
wheu all at once a young woman stood right 
in our cabin door. 

“Now, @ woman in those days was a curios- 
ity among bucks here among the hills, and 
there were men in our camp who hadn’t set 
eyes on one for better than two years. She 
stood still, just looking at us. I don’t know 
what the rest thought, but Aunt Betty said 
afterward, ‘that it seemed like a warnin’ to 
some of us” and he was wondering whose 
time had come. The Judge sat on the edge 
of the bench, and he arose and took off his 
hat. One after another following his example 
slowly, each one getting up in turn and tak- 
ing off his hat. 

“We must have looked comical, for we all 
had on woolen shirts, our sleeves were rolled 
up, and our collars turned back. Our pants 
were tie@ about our waists, and tucked in no 
very careful manner into our rubber boot-legs. 
Add to our costume eight faces unshaven and 
unshorn for weeks, and you catch some idea 
of our general appearance. 

“The pale light of our sputtering candles 
added to the weirdness of the scene, and 
when ‘Jack the Wicked’ murmured, ‘To your 
knees, boys, all at once,’ I guess we were all 
more than half inclined to obey. The Judge 
recovered himself the quickest, and advanced 
toward the door. 

“I wish to see my brother, Will Browning; 
I heard he was here,’’ said the most musical 
voice T ever heard. 

“*He was here afew months ago,’ replied 
| the Judge, ‘but we do not know where he is 
|now. How did you come, and where are 
| your friends 2 

“‘T came through the valley and shadow of 
death, I should think, for I am nearly dead 
with hunger, and for friends. 1 have the 
| gloomiest old teamster you ever saw, though 
| I thought it was rare good luck when I found 
him, and he engaged to take me up here to 
Will. I paid him every cent of money I had, 
and I haven’t had a mouthful for days but bad 
bacon. Is there any hotel within a short dis- 
tance? If not, perhaps there is some good 








} woman who would let me stay with her until 
| I can get word to Will.’ 

| “I guess every man hugged to himself the 
| thought that she would be obliged to stop 
with us, even for a short time; and the Judge 
| didn’t look very sorry, though he professed to 
feel dreadfully for her dilemma. 

“He said, and I am sure his full, rich voice 
must have seemed a tower of strength to her: 
‘Will is a dear friend of ours, and if you will 
kindly allow us the honor of protecting his sis- 
ter until he can be communicated with, we 
should be under great obligations to you. We 
must look very odd to you; but’ we claim to be 
gentlemen, and I assure you we can and will 
make you comfortable.’ 


the Judge told her there was no woman living 
near; but she was mistress of the situation in 
& moment, and said very demurely, though 
with a rather sly sparkle, ‘Ob, I shall be quite 
comfortable, but I’m afraid I shall be troubling. 
you terribly.’ 

“Every one spoke at once, ‘No trouble, not 
the least.’ And then Dandy said: ‘Judge, if 
you were to introduce us to the lady, perhaps 
she would feel more at ease with us.’ 

“The Judge must have been awfully smitten 
at first sight, or he would not be guilty of in- 
troducing us by our camp titles. As it was, 
he said, ‘Miss Browning, allow me to intro- 
duce you to Will’s friend, Mr. South Carolina.’ 
He advanced as he was called, and in the most 
chivalric manner bowed over the lady’s ex- 
tended hand. ‘This is Mr. Nutmeg, another 
friend of your brother.’ 

“He bowed stiffly, and everywhere but at 
her. ‘Aunt Betty, did you know Will? I 
believe you didn’t; but he will be a friend all 
the same to you, Miss Browning.’ 

“*You can bet your life on that every time,’ 
said Aunt Betty, and we were all ready to 
split by that time, the judge looked so digni- 
fied doing the honors of the occasion in such 
a manner, as he no doubt thought. ; 

“He continued: ‘This is Mr. Dandy; I 
wish you could see the bowing and scraping. 
By that time she had taken in the drollery of 
the thing, and when Dandy bowed so pro- 
foundly, swept him a courtesy that liked to 
have finished him on the spot. 

“‘Senor and Will were sworn allies; we 
used to call them David and Jonathan.’ 

“She smiled and asked,‘Which are you? 
And for the first and only time in my life I did 
not know what to say, but I stammered out, 
‘Either, ma'am.’ There was something like a 
snicker from our company, but the Judge had 
no eyes or ears for any one but her; so he 
kept on, and with a wave of his hand pre- 
sented ‘Our Baby.’ The great six-footer 
looked for all the world as though he would 
put up lip and cry; until Miss Browning said, 
‘How do you do, dear? Can he talk? and 
then he blurted out, ‘My name is Otis Allen.’ 


“Jack got the start of them, and stepping in 
front of them, said in tragic tones, ‘Jack the 
Wicked,’ known all over the Pacific coast for 
my diabolical acts—and let me assist our friend 
—this is the Judge, who is a terror to all evil 
doers, and the protector of distressed inno- 
cence, whenever they have the zood fortune to 
fall into his hands.’ 

“Yes,” said the Judge, with the most im- 
perturbable gravity,‘and now you know us all, 
and must consider us your obedient ser- 
vants.’ 

“She laughed a low, rippling laugh, and 
said, ‘Yes, I am sure I know you all now, and 
I should like to shake hands all around, it 
would give me a sort of a home feeling, and 
you would feel better acquainted with me,I 
guess.’ 

“She began with the Judge, and he looked, 
while he held her hand, as though he had 
been translated. 

“She’s got an awful lot of magnetism about 
her, I tell you; my arm and hand thrill now 
when I think of that first hand-clasp. We 
hadn’t a chair in the cabin, but we gave her 
our best three-legged stool. She took off her 
jaunty hat and sack, and each one sprang to 
take them. She didn’t seem to notice us, but 
left them lying in her lap. She told us that 
she had some baggage a little way from our 
house; she had left it there so as to walk in 
upon Will unannounced, and instead of find- 
ing her dear old Will, she had stumbled upon 
such a lot of friends. 

“‘Can you give me something real good to 
eat? and she glanced at the table with its 
dirty dishes and the scanty remains of our 
supper. 

“That table was cleared off in a jiffy ; a 
plate was washed, and a can of chicken open- 
ed. Aunt Betty made a cup of tea, and 
another stirred up some flap-jacks, and anoth- 


| er of us thought to scour a knife and fork by 
; running them into the ground several times. 
| Oh, they were lively times for a few minutes, 


you'd better believe. Only the Judge—he nev- 
er moved, but looked at her. She did not 
seem to notice him, but watched our opera- 
tions with great interest. 

“While she ate—and the quaintness of our 
surroundings did not affect her appetite—we 
all stood around and waited upon her. I guess 
never a day while she lived with us, but what 
she laughed about her first meal there. 

“We partitioned her off a bed-room in one 
corner, by putting up some blankets, and all 





“She had a perplexed look on her face when | 


but the Judge and Aunt Betty went into the 
storehouse to sleep. . 

“You'd think that when we got there we 
should be likely to talk over the wonderful 
event, but we didn’t; not a word was spoken 
concerning it. But I reckon there was con- 
siderable thinking done that night. 

“By light we were all up and pacing in front 
of the cabin. The teamster had given no- 
tice of the charg he had left with us, and all 
the other boys were over there to learn how 
things were. There wasn’t a stroke of work 
done in the camp that day, and not much for 
a@ week, 

“Then the Judge called us together, and told 
us it wouldn’t do; we were getting demoral- 
ized; that Miss Browning was unhappy be- 
cause she felt she had interrupted our arrange- 
ments, and we must come right down to steady 
days’ work after that. Well, we tried to, but 
we never could get back to old times. There 
was a good deal of rivairy among us, and 
some cutting things were said. The Judge 
sent letters in all directions for Will, but three 
weeks had passed without a word in reply. 
We had all in turn offered to accompany Miss 
Browning to San Francisco, but she said she 
knew no one there; Will would be sure to 
come before long, and would be disappointed 
if she should leave; besides, hadn’t she eight 
of the very best brothers in the world? She 
would stay a while longer, and she would 
help cook and mend for us, so as not to bur- 
den us too much. She had a few new books 
she had bought for Will, and she would read 
to us evenings. We came up an hour earlier 
than usual, and our table was always ready 
for us, and it had many an extra touch that 
none but a woman would think of. We were 
a silent set of men during the day, but each 
did his best when we got home. Stories were 
told, songs were sung, and with her reading 
we were all entranced. She always called us 
by the names which were first given her, and 
ever so many times she went through the in- 
troduction, acting out all the parts. It seemed 
funnier to her thanitdidtous. She talked to 
South Carolina about the beauties of the 
Southern sky, and of the flowers and trees, 
which eclipsed anything at the North. To 
Nutmeg she praised New England, and she 
had some favorite topic to discuss with each 


of us. 

“Of course we were all in love with her, 
but none dared to boast of having received 
any sign of preference from the lady. We 
had all proposed to her once, and some of us 
half a dozen times. She just made light of it; 
said we were crazy, and didn’t know what we 
were about; but she came to know after a 
while that we did. 

“There was open war. We all acted like 
madmen, except the Judge; he would not 
answer any of our taunts, but was most pleas- 
ant to all. Yet he grew to look real care- 
worn, and every time he met any of us alone 
he would say he hoped Will would come soon. 
He talked to us about keeping the peace, and 
appealed to our honor as men and our love 
for our old comrade. Kate herself had quite 
a little talk with each one. I don’t know how 
she managed it, but she left the impression 
upon us all that we were most likely to be 
accepted if we behaved ourselves and kept 
quiet; but ’twas no go—we could not. 

“One, evening she refused to sit down with 
us to the table, and so little was eaten. She 
walked up and down the room, and then said, 
emphatically, ‘I am going off—I don’t know 
where; but I must go away; this is getting 
unbearable. I cannot meet one of you but I 
am importuned to marry you. Don’t you 
know, gentlemen, I cannot marry you all, and 
if I choose to show one bit of pleasure in the 
society of any one, the rest are all angry. Now 
Iask you, whatshallI do? Will doesn’tcome, 
and Iam all alone. I wish you would drop 
all this nonsense and behave yourselves. Why 
won’t you ?” 

“She looked from one to another, and final- 
ly asked Jack, ‘Come, you own to being 
wicked, and you have been an awful tease; 
won’t you reform, and then all the rest will?’ 

“Aunt Betty said:—‘If. you care for any 
of us,make it known, and then the rest shall 
behave, or—there will be a row.’ 

“‘That’s just it—you will fight any way, 
you are getting so savage. In being lovers I 
am afraid you have forgotten to be gentle- 
men.’ 

“Wasn’t that a stinger for us? But we 
didn’t feel it then as we have since. We all 
promised not to say a word after her decision 
was made known to us. Each one may have 
been elated, thinking he was likely to be 
chosen. 

“She sat down and put her face on her arm, 
but it was only for a moment. Then she said: 
‘I shall ask for two days to think of it. 
Next Sunday there will be a wedding here, 
and a supper afterward, which we will help to 
prepare. If any one speaks to me on the suv- 
ject between this time and that, his doom is 
sealed.’ 





; “There was an oldish man over at the next 
| cabin, who seemed to have a fatherly care 
| over Kate. And I might as well say here, 
| that all of the thirty who were unmarried had 
| offered themselves to her and been refused. 
“Well, Kate and old man Howe had a long 
| talk together, and then he went off and did 
| not get back till Sunday, and he brought a 


minister with him. There was some kind of 
service in the afternoon out under the trees, 
but none of us paid much attention. Our eyes 
were all for Kate, and she was crying softly 
all the time. When it was over, she took the 
preacher’s arm and talked with him some 
time. Then she went into our cabin, and we 
all followed. Mean, wasn’t it? But we did 
not see it in that light then. 

“The man took the Bible from his pocket, 
and said: —‘This lady informs me that you 
have promised to abide quietly by her decision, 
and dwell in peace and harmony together. 
For her sake you will not object to come here, 
one by one, and take an oath which I shall 
dictate. It is that you reiterate your promise 
with a hand on this sacred book,’ 

“We advanced and received it as solemnly as 
though it was to be the last of our lives. Then 
he told us that Miss Browning was very much 
attached to us all, but of course could not 
marry but one, and we must bear our disap- 
pointment like men. 

“She went and stood beside him. I thought 
she would faint, but she did not. We all arose 
when the minister said, ‘ Let us pray.’ When 
he was part through, the Judge sat down, 
completely overcome by his feelings. I am 
free to say that this was the longest prayer I 
ever heard. If the minister had been sus- 
pended between heaven and the other place, 
as we were, he would have made fewer words, 
I ain sure. 

“When it was over he said: ‘I am here to 
solemnize a marriage between Catharine F. 
Browning (he must have felt an inward 
chuckle over the torture he was inflicting, for 


he paused, well, may be only a minute, but it — 


seemed an hour), and James A. Woodruff. If 
any of you know cause or just impediment 
why these two persons should not be joined 
in holy matrimony you are to declare it now, 
or else forever hold your peace.’ 

“Jim had not stirred a step. The minister 
took his hand and placed him beside the bride. 
He walked up then, and I guess the look he 
gave her satisfied her, for her face cleared up 
like a summer sky after a rain. 

“The brief service was soon over that made 
the Judge a happy benedict, and us, perhaps, 
bachelors for life. 

“Jim looked up so earnest at us: —‘ Boys, 
ldo not deserve this happiness as much as 
either of you; but it has fallen to me, and I 
will do my best to make her happy. Will you 
not wish us God speed ?’—and he held out his 
hand. Each of us was man enough to walk 
up and take it and the little brown hand 
which had been given to Jim. 

‘Then we had supper. There wasn’t much 
eaten, yet we all lived through it; but none 
of us have felt much hankering after wed- 
dings since, I reckon.’’ ‘ 





SOJOURNER TRUTH. 

Anecdotes of Sojourner Truth are numer- 
ous. The following relates to her experience 
in the Washington street-car :— 


“She was an Empire State citizen and fully 
conscious of her right ‘under de Constitution.’ 
She says: ‘When I went into de street to 
ride on de cars, de conductors would not look 
at me fust, an’ all de drivers would turn heads 
anoder way; make believe dey didn’t see me. 
But I fixed ’em.’ One day a car was coming 
along, and Sojourner felt anxious to ride. lt 
was filled with people, and Sojourner planted 
herself firmly beside the track, and where the 
horses would be obliged to eat her up or stop. 
Along came thecar. Sojourner gave the usual 
signal to stop, ‘but dat driver paid no tention 
to me, an’ was goin’ right on, when I gave such 
yelps! I tell yer yer oughter to hear me roar! 
Ican yell whenI try! 1 scared de horses and 
de people in de car. Dey was glad to stop, 
an’ I hopped right in!’ But the battle was 
only half over. Oncein the car Sojourner had 
another foe to defeat in the conductor. But 
she proved equal to that emergency: ‘De 
conductor come along an’ say, ‘Go for’ard!’ 
He said I must go for’ard wid de driver, but I 
sot down. He told me to ‘git up!’ I sot still. 
Den he told me to go for’ard ag’in or he would 
fro me out. Dat’s jes’ what I wanted him to 
do, cause yer see 1 felt as if I hadn’t yelped 
quite enough, I hadsome more on ’em in an’ 
if he’d a tried it I'd raised his ha’r! 1 jes’ told 
him to fro me out if hedar; dat I belonged to 
de Empire State, an’ knew de laws. When I 
told him dat he went on collectin’ his pennies, 
and carried me furder dan I wanted to go! I 
tell yer der’s nothin’ like standin’ fer yer 
rights yp» 





JENNY LIND IN PUBLIC. 


The hold which Jenny Lind acquired upon 
the popular ear and heart will probably never 
be lost while any remain that heard her, even 
if she persisted in singing after her voice has 
begun to fail. Sfie is at present in London, 
taking the part of ‘‘Ruth” in Mr. Gold- 
schmidt’s oratorio of that name, and although 
her musical method and conception are as 
artistic and noble as ever, her voice shows 
faint traces of its once exquisite beauty. She 
sings with a painfully evident effort, and there 
is a tendency to sharpness of intonation. She 
dresses, as “Ruth,” in mauve satin, with very 
short sleeves and elaborately trimmed with. 
faces. A pearl necklace, fastened with a dia- 
mond, encircles her neck, and a white feather 
adorns her hair. She is very different in ap- 
pearance from what she was in the days of 
her American successes; and yet were she to 
appear unheralded in Boston or New York 
she would be recognized at once. She Wears 
her hair in the same peculiar way she did in 
her younger days, and certain attitudes and 
gestures peculiar to her then are stil] retained. 
Once or twice during a performance of ‘‘Ruth” 
she sat looking upward, her hands lying cross- 
ed on her lap as in the portraits of her so 
abundant in this country, and at such mo- 





ments she is the Jenny Lind of old times. 
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A BEMINISCENCE OF MRS. SWISSHELM. 


About three and twenty years ago, soon 
after the Legislature of Pennsylvania passed 
its first law allowing married women to own 
property, one of the most prominent lawyers 
of the western part of the State came to me, 
and solemnly read me such a lecture as I had 
not and have not had before or since. He as- 
sumed that no such law would or could have 
been passed but for my partisan appeals 
through the Pittsburg press. He thought I 
had sinned ignorantly “in thus destroying the 
sanctity of the marriage relation,’ explained 
at length the fearful consequences that must 
follow such a departure from well established 
principles and precedents of jurisprudence, 
and said, “You will live to rue the day you 
opened such a Pandora’s box in your native 
State, and cast such an apple of discord into 
every family in it.” I had a profound respect 
for his opinion as a lawyer, and it had some 
influence in leading me to confine my labors 
principally to advocating the rights of those 
women who were literally sold on the auction 
block, while the new law was being assimilated 
tothe wants of the people. 

In the days when I had been urging its pas- 
sage I was the common target for the sharpest 
arrows of the wits and witlings of the Ameri- 
can press, from George D. Prentice to the last 
reporter on the New York Herald; and how- 
ever they might differ on other points, all 
agreed that I wanted a pair of pantaloons, 
while authoresses, those women who got up 
cook-booxs and wrote moonshiny-night sto- 
ries for magazines—about the sum total of our 
American female literati—were as anxious to 
disclaim me and my work as Gail Hamilton 
now is to clear her skirts of female suffragists. 
In those days, a respectable merchant of East 
Liberty sold the trousseau of his dead bride at 
public vendue, while his father bid against 
hers and made him pay more for the articles 
on this second purchase than he had done on 
the first, as the only way in which he could 
execute the will of his dead daughter, who had 
devised them to her sister. It was by oppos- 
ing the laws which had made the sorrowing 
widower the legal proprietor of his wife’s skirts, 
that I won my reputation for wanting panta- 
loons. “Modesty is a quality which highly 
adorns a woman,’’ but, as the article is scarce, 
I freely resign my share in favor of the men 
who, in those good old times, clung with such 
desperate pertinacity to their parasols and 
petticoats; flowers, feathers and flounces; rib- 
bons, jewels and laces. Themen who oppos- 
ed, with all the weapons at their command, 
the right of woman to the clothes she wore 
may well be distrustful of their own judgment, 
in opposing other changes in the legal condi- 
tion of those whose wants they so little com- 
prehend, and whose interests they have so 
poorly represented. 

The women who now “sit at ease,’ and 
pour their scorn and ridicule on those: who 
seek to deliver the oppressed and struggling 
masses of their sex from all legal disabilities, 
should not be permitted to forget that so they 
and their predecessors hailed those who labor- 
ed for the rights they themselves enjoy to-day. 
They need to be reminded that flunkeyism is 
one outgrowth of oppression, and that no class 
of people were more flippant in cursing aboli- 
tionists than the slaves they sought to emanci- 
pate. It was slaves who petitioned Congress 
to expel John Quincy Adams for presenting 
anti-slavery petitions, and made a precedent 
for the ter. thousand ladies who lately petition- 


ed the same body against the enfranchisement’ 


oftheirsex. But those apples of discord which 
reformers distributed among the families of 
this State, nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
have been eaten, and the folks are ready for 
more fruit of that same variety. That they 
may not lack a supply, I have been around 
planting an orchard, and expect to see the 
ripe fruit gathered before going “over the river” 
to that land where injustice and oppression are 
unknown. In going to and fro on this horti- 
cultural mission I have seen places and things 
worthy of note, of which I shall tell you some- 
thing by-and-by.—Letter to Pittsburg Commer- 
cial. 


LEGAL DISABILITIES OF WOMEN IN CALI- 
FORNIA 





C. C. Stephens, Esq., a lawyer of San Jose, 
in a tract published by the Pacific Coast 
Woman Suffrage Association, submits the fol- 
lowing as some of the legal disabilities of the 
women in California :— 


PERSONAL DISABILITIES, 

The husband has the legal right to the cus- 
tody and control of the person, to the strict 
obedience, and to the services of the wife. 
ae but gross misconduct on his part will 
justify her in repudiating his authority, or the 
interference of friends in her behalf; nor can 
any ante or post nuptial contract be made be- 
tween the parties to any marriage to alter the 
legal order of descent of property, or with re- 
spect to the children (the right of the father 
to their custody as against the mother or any 
one), nor derogate from the rights given by 
law to the husband, as head of the family. 
Gen. Laws of California, Chaps. 9 and 10. 

Says Blackstone, in Ist vol., page 543: “A 
mother as such is entitled to no power, but 
only reverence and respect. And so complete- 
ly under our law is the existence of the wife 
merged in that of the husband, that the whole 
parental authority vests in him alone; the wife 
and children are co-subjects of the legal head 
of the family.” 

The husband has the sole right to choose 


the place of residence, the manner of life, the 
social and even the religious connections of 
the family. He may forbid his,wife attending 
the church of which she is a member, and 
may interdict all intercourse with her relatives 
or with his; nor will she be justified in leaving 
him, unless he is guilty of such misconduct as 
would entitle her to a divorce. Bishop on 
Mar. and Div., Ist Vol., Sec. 569; Sees. 754, 
758 and 759; Kent’s Com., Vol. 2, p. 188; 
Lawrence vs. Lawrence, p. 2272. 

The wife’s rights to her children are as much 
in the ssion of her husband as are her 

rsonal rights. As between herself and her 

usband, other things being equal, the husband 
is entitled to their custody and control. He 
ean arbitrarily deprive her of their presence 
and association, and the law gives her no 
available remedy, and makes it felony for her 
to take them from him or any one he has des- 
ignated as their guardian. Gen. Laws of Cal., 
Ist Vol., pages 225 and 518; 2d Bishop, 529. 
It is a felony for the wife to sell her own prop- 
erty without her husband’s assent; but .no 
provision is made to punish the husband for 
selling her property without her assent. Gen. 
Laws of California, Sec. 3171. 

The woman citizen cannot vote, though no 
citizen has greater interests than she to be pro- 
tected by that palladium of our liberties, the 
ballot-box. Nor can she hold public office, 
however much she might benefit the State 
thereby. And this, notwithstanding the open- 
ing clauses of our State Constitution declare 
that ne a See = those of 

acquiring, ssing and protecting property ; 
and, that zit political wer is inherent in the 
people.’ She is excluded from the learned 
pathways of the law (Gen. Laws of Cal., Chap. 
on Att’s.,) and if married she cannot be the 
administratrix of an estate,or even the guard- 
ian of her own children. Stat. of Cal., 1865-6, 
p. 765; Cal. Laws, Chap. Guardians. A wife 
cannot defend her personal reputation against 
the foulest of aspersions, without her husband 
sees fit to unite with her in the action. Cal. 
Pr. Act, Sec. 7. 

The law of evidence relating to divorces 
allows in suits for divorce both parties to tes- 
tify, but will not permit a divorce to be granted 
unless the testimony of the plaintiff is corrob- 
orated by other testimony, even in cases 
where there is no issue of fact or contradiction 
of the testimony. Cal, Law, Chap. Divorce. 
This exception to the rules of evidence is 
alone confined to suits for divorce, and, herein, 
physically weak and nervous women are the 
victims. Cowardly brutality takes care that 
witnesses are absent at the time of its mani- 
festation. 

PROPERTY DISABILITIES. 

All earnings of the wife, unless she is a sole 
trader, are common property, subject to the 
absolute disposition and control of the hus- 
band. Practically, she earns as his servant 
and for him; her time, her labor, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof, are his property. A wife can 
make no contract whatever, except with the 
consent, ene or implied, of her husband— 
with an unimportant exception in case of ab- 
sence of her husband from the State—not even 
with reference to her own property. She is 
not even permitted to control or manage her 
separate property, and the increase, rents and 

rofits thereof go to her husband as. his own. 

hen the wife dies first, all the common prop- 
erty sone is, all property acquired after the 
marriage by either husband or wife, except 
such as may be acquired by way of gift, bequest, 
devise or descent,) goes absolutely to the hus- 
band, and without any administration. When 
the husband dies first, only one-half of the 
common property goes to the wife, the hus- 
band doing as he pleases by will with the re- 
maining moiety. Gen. Laws of Cal., Chap. 
Husband and Wife and Sole Trader; Chap. 
Contracts and Conveyances; Kent’s Com., 
Chap. Husband and Wife. 

As an inevitable legal sequence of this con- 
trol by the husband of the community proper- 
ty, he can, if so disposed, cut off the wife from 
ever receiving the benefit of any of the prop- 
erty after his death, notwithstanding the fact 
that she may have earned it all by her personal 
labor; and, in any event, she has earned at 
least fifty cents of every dollar of it. This he 
cannot do by will, for in that manner he can 
only dispose of one half of it, and the remain- 
ing moiety will go to her; but he can accom- 
plish his purpose, even on his deathbed, by 
means of certain conveyances familiar to every 
lawyer. Married or single, her property is 
taxed, and she bears her proportion of the 
burdens of government; and that, in strange 
defiance of that grand old principle sealed to 
the world by the blood of our fathers, that 
taxation without representation is tyranny, for 
she hath neither vote in that taxation nor 
voice in the government. 

In conclusion, we submit that we have, by a 
mere recital of the California law that disables 
and degrades the citizenship of California 
women, established beyond successful refuta- 
tion, that, as inferior and serf-like as is the 
legal condition of unmarried women, that of 
the wife is infinitely worse, and is a reproach 
to our boasted civilization; that thereby a 
sm is offered to celibacy, which means 
icentiopsness and the destruction of social 
order; that our legal theory of the family tie 
is not founded upon the eternal law of love 
and right, as designed that it should be, 
but upon that, of all rule and tenure the most 
unsatisfactory and unreliable, because un- 
natural—the law of might; and when enforced 
to its legal limits, the marriage relation is 
naught but a Pandora’s box of woes unutter- 
able, instead of our glorious ideal—a golden 
horn of plenty, peace and happiness. 

The abrogation of these evils lies within the 
province of our law-makers, and their path- 
way is plain. To the bar of public opinion we 
appeal for an affirmative decision upon the 
inherent and self-evident justness of our 
cause, and before that august tribunal we bow 
with deference, assured that our appeal will 
not be in vain. 


—_—<—— 


THE DOORS TO BE OPEN. 


It is not yet six years since the very exis- 
tence of such a sex as that called “the fairer” 
was absolutely ignored by that other sex 
(which must certainly be called, in this case, 
the unfairer) upon all collegiate anniversaries. 
The college, it is true, was usually called 
“mother” at these festivals, but it never was 
hinted that she had, or could have, any 
daughters, and she was expected, like Lady 
Macbeth, to — forth men-children only.” 
Or if by any possibility younger women were 
mentioned, it was only the class of devout and 
well-proportioned ladies, who were willing to 





leave their daughters untauglit, provided they 


could endow scholarships for other peuple’s 
sons. Many a worthy professor, “in the high- 
est degree poor and pious” (as Jean Paul said 
of his grandfather), dated his own prosperity 
from the day when some woman’s purse had 
saved him from academical starvation; but 
not one out of all these felt moved to bestow 
so much as the crumbs from the college table 
upon women in return. 

How all that is changed! Each year, at the 
annual college banquet, rises now the phantom 
of the Coming Woman. Last year she was 
eamenss before the Harvard graduates by 
the Rev. Dr. Hedge, almost the senior profes- 
sor of the University: while Dr. S. G. Howe 
and the Hon. F. W. Bird (each the father of 
fair daughters) brought her before the gradu- 
ates of Brown. This year Williams College 
yng a committee to consider the expe- 
diency of her admission; so does Amherst, 
whose committee is Henry Ward Beecher. 
Among these expectant colleges, Amherst 
now takes the lead, thanks mainly to the 
prompt action of ex-Governor Bullock of Mas- 
sachusetts, President of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, who quietly drew his check for a scholar- 
ship, the income to be paid, other things being 
equal,to awoman. This was instantly met 
by a similar offer from another uate; and 
these are pungent arguments. atever else 
may be said of our colleges, no one can deny 
that they have a keen eye to the “main 
chance” just now; and if the men of wealth 
begin to demand it, there is no certainty that 
they would not (just by way of a Darwinian 
experiment) open the academic doors to well- 
qualified gorillas. 

So far as young women are concerned, the 
only New England college which has yet got 
beyond these preliminary inquiries is Bates 
College, at Lewiston, Maine, whose President 
boasts with reason, in his annual address, “We 
know no sect, and, what is more, we know no 
sex.” But the younger Western coll seem 
to be going steadily in the same direction, and 
following the older traditions of Oberlin and 
Antioch. The July Old and New contains 
full reports from the State universities of In- 
diana, Michigan and Wisconsin, as well as 
from several other Western institutions, all 
agreeing that the introduction of women has 
done only good in those cases, and no manner 
of harm. 

It is idle to ignore a tendency so universal. 
If anything is clearly “on the cards,’’ it is the 
collegiate education of women. Even where 
it is not openly conceded, it is covertly brought 
about, and women now attend lectures and 
recitations, more or less upon sufferance, in 
various departments of Harvard and of Am- 
herst. The newer schools of Harvard (as the 
University Lectures and the Bussey Agricul- 
tural School) avowedly admit them — while 
they are allowed to study theology and mathe- 
matics on the sly, just as M. de Saintonges 
sent cold food to his persevering daughter. 
Meanwhile, the “female colleges,’ such as 
Vassar, go on their praiseworthy course, and, 
though their standards of study are still far 
below those of the masculine universities, they 
yet rise far above the old standard, which was 
starvation. We believe that, in the main, 
they are engaged in a work for the sex more 
practical and beneficent than any that the 
colleges for men can undertake for them. But 
though the t mass of girls to be educated 
are still likely to prefer, as their parents are 
likely to prefer for them, institutions devoted 
to their exclusive benetit, we insist that they 
shall have every chance they will take, for the 
highest education, wherever they will take it. 
—New York Tribune. 











SUNDRIES. 


Miss Lizzie O’Brian, of New York, is engaged 
in the benevolent enterprise of establishing a 
home or refuge for female emigrants who ar- 
rive in that city. Many of these poor girls are 
now led to ruin by harpies of their own sex 
who swarm the streets. 





I can believe there may be happy souls who 
have transcended the need of prayer, and for 
whom other men’s prayers would be super- 
fluous and intrusive. ut I have not yet 
known in actual life one who can always soar 
in the pe air of thought, and feel no flag- 
ging wing, no need to be sustained and 
strengthened at intervals by the aid of his 
brother.—Frances Power Cobbe. 

A young lady at Crawfordsville, Ind., was 
some months since ruined by her music- 
teacher, a gray-haired old sinner of long ex- 
perience in the business. At the request of a 
young man to whom she was engaged to be 
married she went to the Home for the Friend- 
less at Indianapolis, and waited for him to 
make her his wife, which he did a few days 
ago after finishing his theological studies. 
That young man can hereafter be trusted in 
the vineyard as a laborer for love. 


A delicate task it was to select from two 
thousand young ladies of Berlin one who 
should have the honor of presenting the 
golden laurel wreath and delivering the ode 
of welcome tv the Emperor William upon his 
entrance into his capital. More than that 
number, however, made application for the 
position; and the one finally intrusted with 
the task was selected not only because of her 
great beauty, but also because she had distin- 
guished herself during the war as a hospital 
nurse. The Emperor will hereafter take care 
of the lady, and in case of her marriage give 
her a dower of $5000. 


Mrs. Jennie Morrison lives about twenty 
miles from Healing Springs, Va., in the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. She is sixty years old, has 
a fighting cut on her hair, wears a man’s hat, 
and rides a horse astride. Hunting is her 
means of livelihood, and she kills deer, bear, 
and other game, with the skill of forty years’ 
experience. Not long since she wounded a 
deer, but before coming up with it, another 
hunter—a man—had gotten to it and com- 
menced carving it up. The old lady expostu- 
lated without avail, and finally drew a bead 
on him with her rifle to enforce her rights. 
The fellow jumped behind a tree, but left his 
heel exposed, at which vulnerable spot the 
old lady fired and hit. She got her deer. She 
has nine or ten children, and is said to treat 
all travelers hospitably who stop at her cabin. 
She uses tobacco, but never gets further in 
swearing than “by zounds,’”’ which is her fa- 
vorite expression. 


In the Louisville Courier-Journal we find 





the following pleasant notice of a Southern 


lady, who may fairly be called a heroine: 
“General Gordon, of Georgia, and his wife, 
are at the Galt House. General Gordon rose 
rapidly and high in Confederate confidence, 
but his wife is as remarkaole in military an- 
nals as many a heroine of olden story. She, 
with her two boys, in a barouche, followed 
the army of her husband, and she was never 
a hindrance or an embarrassment to his 
movements. At Winchester, in the valley of 
Virginia, when, for the first time, his troops 
fell back before by by numbers, she, 
who was supposed by her husband to be many 
miles in the rear, happened to be in the town, 
and saw the critical condition of the Con- 
federate cause. She descended from the car- 
riage, and amidst the rush of the retreating 
men, the bursting of shells, and the whiz of 
bullets, seized hold of the very person of sol- 
diers and turned them back tothe fight. Her 
resolution, coolness and heroic spirit rallied 
hundreds and returned them to her husband 
in the front. The incident was known all 
oer Virginia at the time and in the army.”— 
azar. 











HUMOROUS. 


A lady placed the following letters in the 
bottom of her flour barrel and asked her hus- 
band to read them: OIC U RM T. 


An exchange, wanting to compliment a 
Live Stock Journal, says it is edited by a man 
whose head is chuck full of live stock. 
Doubtful compliment. 


Some one, describing a bad dinner to which 
he had been invited, said that “‘the meat was 
cold, the wine was hot, and everything was 
sour but the vinegar.” 


Lady: “Before I engage you I should like 
to know what your religion is?’’ Cook: *‘Oh, 
ma’am, I always feel it my duty to be of the 
same religion as the family I’m in.” 


“Bill,” said Bob, “why is that tree called 
the weeping willow?’ “’Cause one of the 
sneaking, plaguey things grew near the school 
house and supplied the master with switches.” 





his mother wouldn’t let him go down to the 
river on the Sabbath, upon being admonished, 
said: “I didn’t want to go a-swimmin’ with 
’ém, ma. Ionly wanted to go down and see 
the bad little boys drown for going a-swim- 
min’ on a Sunday.” 


A new-niade minister nertag occasion to 
marry a couple as his first official act, and 
there being quite an assemblage present, he 
determined to strike them dumb with awe, 
and so in winding up he said, ‘‘I pronounce 
you man and wife, and the Lord have mercy 
on your sinful souls!” 


There is a story told of the officers of a Brit- 
ish ship dining with a Mandarin at Canton. 
One of the guests wished a second helping of 
a savory stew, which he thought was some 
sort of duck. Not knowinga word of Chinese, 
he held his plate to the host, saying with 
smiling approval, “Quack, quack, quack.” 
Imagine how his countenance fell when the 
host, pointing to the dish, responded, “Bow, 
ow, ow!’ 


A clergyman, who had been staying for 
some time at the house’of a friend, on going 
away, called to him little Tommy, the four- 
yen son of his host, and asked him what 

e should give him for a present. Tommy, 
who had great respect for the “cloth,” 
thought it his duty to suggest something of a 
religious nature, so he announced hesitatingly, 
“I—I think I should like a Testament, and I 
know I should like a pop-gun.” 


A naughty little boy blubbering because | - 


THE INVINCIBLENESS 
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WEED FAMILY FAVORITE. 


Sewing Machine 
QANNOT BE DOUBTED. 
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TRADE 
-sSUVvVA 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili- 
ty, Quietness of Running, and G | Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms t 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington S:. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl6. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 





F. VOGL & CO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 


Freperic Voot, 
8. C. VooL. ly May 27. 





Picture Frames 


Of every desciption and for Pho’ jphs, Chro- 
mos, Engravings, etc. Old frames old en- 
Gravings cleansed = to: new, t and 
elvet frames in variety on hand, and manufactured 
to order by J.N. LOMBARD, 
June 3. 18t 22 School St., Boston. 





C. W. Calkins & Co., 
JOB PRINTERS. 

Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, eto. 

June 10. 136 Washington St., Bosten. 6m 


DR. E. H. DANIELS, 
DENTIST. 


19 Tremont Row, 
| June 10. BOS fON. 3m 














June 10. 


H. H. & T. W. CARTER, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
DPassepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 








THE FOLLOWING 


Joker. Six Playing Balls. Twelve Wicket Pins. Six 
for each player. One Descriptive Book. 
The game is played with a 





———_ Sey Fe 
It is far superior to and is rapidly taking the place 
about half the space required for croquet; consequently, to those who have buts 
yard room, it will be found desirable. 


The implements consist of Six Stakes with cross-bar 
he cross-bar, nearly touching the ground. One Starting Post. One Large Ball for center of circle, called the 


CUT REPRESENTS 


Le CERCLE: 
New and Fascinating FIELD GAME, 


os 


of croquet, as it can be played when n on 
oa enclosures, or but limited 


on top of each, with a ball heaging fom each end of 
allets. One Score Table with Six Dials, one Dial 





SPHERICAL 


persede the old style when its merits 


it balances nicely in t 
the balls. 


and has many of the fascinating features of billiards. 

It is more attractive when p on the field. Its 
make a fine appearance upon the lawn. 

, 





stated in its regular premium list. 


—@® j-MALLET, 


which will be recognized at once as superior to any of the ordinary croquet mallets, and will eventually su- 
me known—as the present round bat, with all skillful base ball 

players, has wholly taken the pines of the old square-sided bat. Being a pe 
andle, e hand, and cannot strike the foot in playing. It is also less liable to deface 


— 


rfectly round ball, placed ona 


It is as easily learned as croquet, and gives opportunity for much more variety and greater skill in playing, 


ornamented, cross-bars, and stake, elegantly painted, 


Messrs. D. B. BROOKS & Bro., of Boston, 


manufacture five numbers (0, 1, 2, 3, 4,) of Le Cercle, varying in —_o style of ornamentation. The 
three principal ones (1, 2, 4,) are offered as premiums for cash rr 
t 


scribers to the Woman's Jounal, as, 


y 27. 
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SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS. 
Three weeks ago, we warned the Woman 
Suffragists of Massachusetts that there was a 
movement in influential circles to procure the 
nomination of Harvey Jewell for Governor, 


and thus to postpone for four years longer the | 
enfranchisemert of woman in this Common- | 


wealth. The following extract from the Bos- 
ton correspondence of the Springfield Repub- 
lican deserves an attentive perusal. It shows 
that our warning was. not too early nor too 
earnest. This conspiracy is not yet aban- 


Therefore it is our duty to see that we have a 
| Governor who will help us and not one who 
will make our success impossible. 

2. The claim of women to suffrage under the 
provisionsof the 14th and 15th Amendments 
| did not originate with Mrs. Woodhull, but was 
made, years before. by Frances Minor of St. 
Louis and others. The Woman Suffragists of 
Massachusetts, as elsewhere, are divided in 
their estimate of the legal validity of that claim. 
But they are all willing and anxious to have the 
claim pressed to a decision, and will most 


doned. This extract is a melancholy instance | heartily rejoice in its success. But it is not 
of the power of party shackles. So clear a | Wise to confine ourselves to this or any other 


brain and so enlightened a conscience as our 
_ friend Warrington possesses would never will- 
ingly do injustice to the cause of woman. 
But the position he takes is fatal to the inter- 
ests of our movement. He opposes the three 
eminent Woman Suffragists who are promi- 
nently named for the office of Governor, | 
and expresses his preference for Harvey Jew- 
ell, the bitterest opponent of Woman Suffrage 
in the State. And inasmuch as the codpera- 
tion of a Woman Suffrage Governor is essen- 
tial to the success of the effort of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association to obtain 
the passage of a law, next winter, giving wo- 
men suffrage in the Presidential election of 
1872, he pronounces this plan “a chimera,” in 
order to justify his own willingness to accept 
an anti-Woman Suffragist as Governor. 

The WomAn’s JOURNAL seems honestly im- 
pressed with the idea that our Legislature will 
passa law giving women the right to vote for 
electors in 1872, and is accordingly striving to 
create the impression that the Woman Sutfra- 
gists may and ought to organize in some form 
to control the election of Governor, and so | 
prevent a veto. There is hardly a possibility 
that such a law will be passed within the next 
three or five years, if ever, and if the suffra- 
gists organize at all, it ought to be on general 
grounds, and not on any such chimerical no- 
tion as the one Mr. Blackwell propagates. A 
bill for this purpose would not receive so many 
votes as a constitutional amendment, for many 
members vote for the latter because they are 
not unwilling to see the people vote on the 
question, and, I may add, vote itdown. Then 
a very obvious dodge would be to ask the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court. With a timid legis- 
lative budy and a stupid bench of judges, who 
would be sure to follow the precedents set by 
Justices Wheelgrease and Chapman in cases 
recently cited, there seems no way of reach- 
ing Woman Suffrage except by a constitutional 
amendment, or by making the United States 
Constitutign available. (1.) But the shadow of 
Mrs. W: ull impends to prevent the Massa- 
chusetts suffragist from taking advantage of 
the latter, and Mr. Blackwell is under what 
seems to me a delusion in regard to the possi- 
bility of passing the statute he calls for. 
(2.) Mr. Jewell’s innocent speech in the Con- 
vention last fall has been seized on, and its lan- 
guage unjustifiably misrepresented as an in- 
sult to the women, though it was not so in- 
tended, and bears no insulting construction. 
He went rather out of his way, no doubt, to, 
vote against the amendment in the Legisla- 
lature, and must suffer fur that. He is to be 
reckoned among those who are pronounced 
against giving women the right to vote. J 
think, notwithstanding this, that he would be a 
much better chief magistrate than either Lor- 


method. 

3. Mr. Jewell said in Worcester and says 
now that “THE WOMEN OF MASSACHUSETTS 
DO NOT BELIEVE IN WoMAN SUFFRAGE.” 
THAT “THE INTELLIGENT WOMEN OF MAs- 
SACHUSETTS DO NOT ASK FOR IT, AND NEV- 
ER HAVE ASKED FoR It,’”’ This is not only 
an insult to the noble women engaged in this 
movement and to all women, but to Warrington 
and every other man whose mother and wife 
and daughters and sisters are alive to their du- 
ties and responsibilities as American citizens, 
Warrington’s assertion, that an avowed oppo- 
nentof Woman Suffrage will makea better 
chief magistrate than men who are its friends, 
belittles the claim of women by making it infe- 
rior to mere questions of personal preference. 
Women are sometimes charged with subordi- 


| nating questions of abstract principle to their 


affections and prejudices. When even War- 
rington does so, it is a proof of the truth of 
the old adage that “God made women foolish 
to match the men.” 

4, What may be Gev. Claflin’s real feelings 

and wishes in regard to a renomination we do 
not know. But we remember that Dr. Lor- 
ing generously withdrew his own name as a 
candidate of the Convention, last fall, and 
moved that the nomination of Gov. Claflin 
should be made unanimous. We can éasily 
believe that Gov. Claflin, who is the soul of 
honor, may be unwilling to be surpassed in 
magnanimity, and may positively refuse a 
nomination so long as Dr. Loring is in the 
field. Butif it becomes evident that Dr. Lor- 
ing cannot be nominated, it by no means fol- 
lows that Goy. Claflin will refuse to serve the 
State once more, if such should be the wish 
of the Convention. 
5. Be that as it may—there are men enough 
in the Republican party (our friend Warring- 
ton among the rest) who would be acceptable 
to the opponents of Loring and Butler, and 
yet who are not inimical to the equal rights 
of women. All we ask is that a man may be 
nominated who willcommand the confidence 
and deserve the support of the Woman Suffra- 
gists of Massachusetts. I. B. B. 











— Gorrespondence. 














ing or Butler. Mr. Rice, who very likely has 
the same feelings on this question as Mr. Jew- | 
ell, though he may be more chary as to his ex- | 
pressions, is also preferable to either of these | 
two prominent persons. (3.) But Ido not ex- | 
pect to be able. and shall not try, to persuade | 
the leaders of that movement that I am right | 
on this point. From the language used by 
Mrs. Livermore the other day to the Post's re- 
porter, 1 infer that she does not see her way 
clear to plunging into the support of any- 
body. Gen. Butler, by his report (with Mr. 
Loughridge), seems fully committed to the 
proposition that women now have the right 
to vote; but if the women don’t choose to 
take advantage of this point and follow it up, 
I see no reason why the General should be ex- 
pected to take up with their other methods, es- 
pecially as he has never, as far as I know, com- 
mitted himself on the general question of the 
expediency or justice of giving them the suf- 
frage. It is commouly said that Dr. Loring is 
in favor of this measure, but I do not remem- 
ber that he has ever made any explicit decla- 
ration on the subject, and if he has not, you 
may be sure he will not. As to the prospects 
of the several candidates there is no end to 
differences of opinion. Very little headway 
can be made against the two leading candi- 
dates, as long as somebody is interested in 
setting forth the idea that Gov. Claflin is still 
in the field. It can be no real friendship for 
the Governor which inspires these articles. To 
-be nominated at the tail of a struggle between 
five or six candidates would be no compli- 
ment to him, and there is no probability that 
he would accept such a nomination. if he 
did, he would incur the hostility cf the friends 
of all the other contestants. The time has 
for making the Governor a candidate. 
here would have been a propriety in doing so 
in the outset, but it is now too late, and as the 
Governor has explicitly told all enquirers that 
he is not going to be a candidate, action ought 
tobe based on that. (4.) Any other course re- 
sults in narrowing the contest down to Butler 
and Loring. It is needless to say that the 
people ought not to be restricted to any such | 
choice as this,and that they will not be. If | 
Mr. Rice, or Mr. Washburn and Mr. Jewell | 
are not available, somebody else will be found. | 
I meet peuple every day who say they prefer | 
Loring to Butler, and people who say they | 
prefer Buuer to Loring, but they don’t | 
want either. Depend upon it, there are great 
multitudes of men who, though they may | 
dread the one or the other of these men more 
than his competitor, don’t intend to vote for | 
either; aud in my opinion the proper course 
is to increase and concentrate the number of 

these men. 


1, Whether or not we can obtain the pas- 
sage of a law next winter for the enfranchise- 
ment of woman, neither Warrington nor any- 
body else can safely predict. But it is our duty 
totry. Indeed, we are circulating petitions all 








LETTER FROM THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
July 20,1871. 
RESTING. 

It was joy unbounded to pass the pleasant 
days together, lounging on verandahs facing 
the lofty mountains, watching the shadows 
come and go, and their ever-changing shape 
and color, reading snatches of Starr King, 
Whittier and others, who had loved and writ- 
ten of these scenes. Then, when the mind 
wandered away to the work and the friends 
we had left in the great city, a long talk 
would follow concerning them, and many 
wishes were expressed that all the busy machin- 
ery could stop, and everybody come up here for 
a season of rest and enjoyment. It seemed 
such a pity that so much sunshine, fresh air, 
and such grand mountain pictures, should 
“run to waste,” when there were so many 
souls needing these influences, and here was 
room enough for all. There is a way to visit 
the mountains without great expense, and yet 
have time to think, and digest what one sees. 
Make up a party large enough to fill one house; 
then, if you are as fortunate as we are in secur- 
ing rooms of ample size, excellent table, the 
kindest host and hostess, good horses, the host 
himself for driver and guide to take you 
wherever you wish to go, you will know the 
secret of a “good time” at the mountains, 
which our party is having here this summer. 

THE FRANCONIA NOTCH. 

The day had arrived which we had planned 
for a visit tothe Notch. Very early in the 
morning a strong mountain wagon, drawn by 
a pair of stout, well-fed horses, was driven up 
to the door. Two large lunch baskets, packed 
with the most delicious food, and the “six wo- 
men” (Miss A—— had been found ), with guide- 
books, portfolios for pressing ferns, opera-glass- 
es, waterproofs and umbrellas (never go with- 
out the latter,as showers among the moun- 
tains are frequent), were soon stored in the 
wagon in good order. We all wore short 
dresses, without hoops, thick boots, and 
large sun hats (no gloves). Let me say here, 
that no woman needs to take more than two 
dresses to the mountains, even if she is going 
to stay all summer: one, a linen suit for a 
hot day that may occur, and the other a black 
alpaca, flannel, or some dark material for 
travelling; and all her baggage, including 


books and writing materials, can be easily en- 


. over the State, with Warrington’s own approv- | Closed in a carpet bag or small trunk. 


al, asking the Legislature to do that same thing 


Equipped in our simple dress, we could ea- 





sily get in and out the wagon. Our driver, 
unlike men generally, hadn’t the least con- 
cern about our breaking our necks, but just 
stopped whenever we asked him, and tended 
to his horses whilst we made our own “jumps’’ 
and went on exploring expeditions down 
banks, and up hills, gathering specimens of 
plants and stones. What public stage would 
have allowed its passengers this privilege 
even at the most exorbitant prices? Besides, 
our stage was all open, and every one could 
enjoy an outside seat, without any limit fo 
the splendid geins of scenery. 

A short drive and we came into the vi- 
cinity of the mountains, passed through the 
ravines we had watched the light and shadows 
creep in and out, and stood before the peaks 
that bad appeared so dreamy and soft when 
far away. 


directly in front of Lafayette, on our way to 
the Profile House, it gradually rose up from a 
hill, which we had previously reckoned it, and 
became so great that all the other mountains 
were shut out of sight. Moving on around its 
base, Lafayette was right before us, towering 
twenty times higher into heaven than we had 
supposed him capable of stretching himself. 

The softness, tenderness and delicate col- 
oring of mountains is only appreciated at a 
distance from them, but their grandeur and 
‘mightiness is felt when one enters their im- 
mediate presence. . 

This we realized, as we passed Echo Lake 
and stopped before the Profile House at the 
base of Eagle Cliffs, Cannon and Profile Moun- 
tains. Here one becomes spell-bound before 
the awful greatness of these monarchs. Their 
lofty sides close round you, forming a vast ba- 
sin in the mountains, whilst their jdgged tops 
bend inward, threatening to destroy you the 
first attempt you may make to escape. It is 
one of the most solemnly beautiful places we 
ever entered, and one almost wonders how the 
guests ever frolic or even smile in this relig- 
ious cathedral, the mountain sides mutter- 
ing the unseen voices of the lake at one en- 
trance, and the other guarded by the solemn, 
stern face of the “Old Man of the Mountain.” 
What sentinels could be more imposing? But 
let us assure you, New York and Philadel- 
phia are here with all their gayety, bows, 
flounces, strutting young men and flirting 
young women. What must the bald old ea- 
gles query as they fly around the tops of the 
rugged cliffs to see the matrons, their heads 
bedecked with all the colors of the rainbow, 
and their daughters dancing and capering in 
the hues of a thousand butterflies ? 

The Profile House is the most fashionable 
hotel of the mountains, having more perma- 
nent boarders than most of the others. The 
scenery is very much like that at the Craw- 
ford House, except at the latter the Notch is 
more distant, and the mountains, being farther 
apart, do not seem quite so high. We shall 
always give our preference to the Profile, if 
for no other reason, on account of the pleas- 
ant reading-rooms we found there for ladies, 
whilst at the Crawford we only found one 
room, and that so filled with tobacco smoke, 
we could scarcely see the date of the paper 
at which we were looking. 

ECHO LAKE 


lies at the foot of Eagle Cliff; Lafayette 
just back of that. It is a beautiful sheet of 
water, pure and still, shut in by mountains, 
and echos not only the sounds that are sent 
across its surface, but every shade and hue of 
sky, cloud and mountain color. It is in fact 
a perfect tell-tale of all it hears and sees. If 
one can manage to be alone by its bank, in 
early morning, or at the close of day, he will 
probably never forget the impressions he re- 
ceives. Hisown voice will waken sweet voices 
in opposite mountains, which willin turn wak- 
en others. [is words will be echoed and re- 
echoed distinctly, at first, then fainter and 
fainter, being tossed farther up the mountain, 
till at last they are lost in the far distant top 
of Lafayette. The soul will be touched with 
the mysterious tones it hears, and the eye 
will penetrate those dark mountain sides, 
wondering what beings people those deep, im- 
penetrable woods. Every flicker of sunshine, 
dark cloud or bright rainbow that passes is 
pictured at once in these limpid waters. 

It sorrows with the mountain sides when 
they are dark and foreboding, then brightens 
and dances all over with branches and leaves, 
when the trees are glad inthe sunshine. The 
spot where the lake lies can be easily detect- 
ed from any part of the mountains, however 
distant, by the mist that rises like white in- 
cense from it against the lofty peaks. 

“THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN.” 


Let no one imagine this face carved in solid 
rock is an object of the imagination, for it is 
very real, and much more truthful than any 
one who has not seen it can be induced to 
believe. As you drive through the Notch 
from the Profile House it comes in sight, fac- 
ing in the same direction you are riding. 

It is a stern, solemn face, high up on the 
edge of a projecting cliff, gazing far away into 
space, wholly regardless of all things here 
below. 

As soon as you drive round and seek to get 
a front view it disappears; no one has ever 
looked the old man in the eye, and never will. 








L. 8. H. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


LONDON, July 16th. 

DEAR JouRNAL:—I have this week heard 
three English women speak in public. On 
Tuesday evening I heard Miss Faithfull upon 
**Prose-writing Poets.” This was the last of 
a course of three lectures, given in a small hall 
filled with about a hundred and fifty people. 
The lecture was in character more suitable for 
a class perhaps than a general audience, as it 
consisted very largely of readings illustrating 
her theme. Miss Faithfull lias a clear, soft. 
flexible, I should say particularly agreeable, 
voice. Beyond this I saw nothing to base the 
high encomiums upon her style of speaking 
that have appeared in our American notices 
of her. Her subject was treated in a graceful 
way, without much attempt at analysis. Her 
audience were evidently quite in sympathy 


her the support of the best possible attention. 
If Miss Faithfull spoke instead of reading, 
doubtless a more popular style would come 
into her service. There is this difference here 
between speeches and lectures: the former are 
spoken without reference to notes, the latter 
are read without any effort at dramatic ora- 
tory. 

On Friday I attended a public meeting of a 
“middle class’’ boys’ school, where the prizes 
were distributed by the Princess Louise. The 
Marquis of Lorne was in the chair, and made 
a nice little opening speech, very much in the 
character of those we hear from our American 
youths on Commencement Day, generous in 
sentiment and full of manly promise for the 
future. The Marquis is said to be three or 
four and twenty, though he appears like a boy 
of eighteen. The Princess was most modestly 
attired, and altogether appeared like any other 
young woman. Various speeches were made 
by the friends of “middle-class education’ 
who were present—among whom was the 
Bishop of London—all of which gave the most 
fulsome laudations to Her Royal Highness for 
the condescension that allowed her to take 
part on the occasion. And I believe no one 
forgot to impress upon the boys the great favor 
they were enjoying in the privilege of receiving 
these prizes from her royal hand. The work 
of the Princess was simply to stand behind a 
narrow table, an‘ pass to the successive boys 
who came up on the other side, the books 
handed her by her husband, the Marquis of 
Lorne. At the close of the distribution she 
read ashort address. I could not hear it all, 
but from the parts I did catch had reason to 
believe it was just what one is glad to hear 
from all men and women concerning the im- 
portance of education. 

What interested me most was that the 
Princess had spoken in the presence of thou- 
sands of people, when no constitutional regu- 
lation required it, and no court etiquette de- 
manded it. She either felt that she had some- 
thing to say, or that it was appropriate that 
she should try to say something. 

At all events, she made a public address, 
and in a voice as distinct as those of most of 
the men who had preceded her. Nobody 
thought it strange, and the papers recorded 
the fact in the most commonplace way. The 
occasion gave me a very agreeable impression 
of the Marquis and Princess, but by no means 
so favorable a regard for their servile flatter- 
ers. The aristocratic formula in which the 
English carry on their social intercourse seems 
to me a great fetter to. their progress. The 
royal family and the noble lords do not in 
anywise appear different from other peopie, 
but as long as they are universally addressed 
as “Your Royal Highness,’ and “My Noble 
Lord,” most people, and particularly young 
people, will keep the impression that there is 
somewhere a superiority corresponding to 
these titles of esteem. 

It seems to me a mistake that the Radicals 
do not refuse to contribute in this way to the 
permanence of an impression which in almost 
every other way they are trying to undermine. 
They laugh at the deference Americans are 
disposed to show to. the nobility, but this is 
quite another matter. It costs Americans 
nothing, and does purchase for them a good 
deal of English good-feeling, and so is quite 
justifiable on the American scale as a business 
transaction. Non-intervention is the accepted 
theory, and we have not the slightest occasion 
for getting entangled in their family “unpleas- 
antness.” The Radicals have our sympathy, 
but to the people ‘in power we are bound to 
pay national deference. Individually I would 
be glad to have the English Radicals cease to 
speak of the “middle classes,” and “lower 
classes,’ and even of the “higher classes,’’— 
other terms, just as distinctive, could be used 
that would carry with them no odium. 

On Saturday afternoon I heard Mrs. Faw- 
cett’s lecture on “Women and the Franchise.” 
This was the last of six lectures given in aid 
of the Working-men’s Club. Mr. Hughes’ 
lecture on “America” and Miss Faithfull’s on 
“The Best Society’? had formed two of the 
course. This Franchise lecture seemed to 
have been got in by a bit of strategy. 

Mrs. Peter A. Taylor, who at Mrs. Fawcett’s 
request had taken the chair, opened the 
meeting with a short address, in which she 
said: “A leading aim in the woman’s franchise 
movement is to dignify labor, to make work 
honorable, and to get each member of society 











into a position where he can use his abilities 
to the best advantage. This creates 2 sympa- 
thy and makes a natural connection between 
our movement and the Working-men’s 
Club.” 

Iregret that the School of Mines, in con- 
nection with which these lectures are held, is 
not open towomen. I think itshould be. Op- 
portunities for advanced education should be 
more freely extended to them, that they may 
come up in their best strength as the co-work- 
ers of men. Mrs. Taylor is the embodiment of 
what idealists call “the feminine” in a higher 
degree than any other active working woman 
[have known. She is quiet, graceful and gen- 
tle, full of intuitive convictions which are as 
absolute and authoritative to her as the rigidest 
logic of the philosopher, ahd both in her belief 
and methods of work distinguishes between 
masculinity and femininity, that is, keeps the 
masculine and feminine types more distinctly 
apart than many do—and just here it strikes 
me there is a more or less characteristic 
difference between the views of the leaders of 
this movement here and with us. Theyseem 
to me to give the physical distinction of sex a 
wider influence than we are disposed to. 

I have never observed this in anything Mr. 
Mill has said, but the women talk of what is 
“womanly’’ where I think we should talk of 
what is “refined” and “humane,” but this 
might be referred to the trammels of their so- 
cial furmulas and their slownes3 to cast off a 
shell that they have outgrown. However, as I 
said before, the very lauguage gives tone to the 
thought, and they believe in the “womanly,’’ 
though I think the “manly” is gradually re- 
tiring somewhat into the mythical regions. 
But this very belief in the differences of the 
sexes makes them more urgent in their de- 
mands for equal codperation, and complete as- 
sociation—for the mutually complemental in- 
fluence of each—and they have Darwin and 
Huxley beside them casting—it does not be- 
come me to say whether shadow or sunlight. 

The audience was small, and like our Ameri- 
can audiences on similar occasions composed 
evidently not of the “unconverted” or “anx- 
ious,” but of friends who came to give their 
moral support. I was surprisingly pleased 
with Mrs. Fawcett’s address, 

I had met Mrs. Fawcett a good many times 
last year and this, and had formed the highest 
opinion of her sincerity, fidelity, elevated tastes 
and aims, but I did not expect from this young 
woman, scarcely twenty in appearance (though 
I bear she is three or four years older than 
this), the rigid logic and terse epigrammatic 
sentences in which she presented her theme; 
and Ido not hesitate to say that from my 
standpoint it is the best “lecture” upon the 
subject I have heardor read. By this I mean 
she has more completely, clearly and irresisti- 
bly covered the ground of the woman ques- 
tion than has been done by any other short 
treatment I know. 

Mrs. Fawcett takes, as the basis of her lec- 
ture, the objections presented in the speeches 
made against the woman’s franchise bill in 
Parliament. She deals largely in the “reductio 
ad absurdum,” and through this brings to her 
aid a large element of amusement. Mrs, Faw- 
cett’s voice is clear, and her enunciation is 
distinet; in other respects her manner is in no 
wise marked except by the simplicity and 
fidelity that in general characterize her and 
the utter absence of ail thought of personal ef- 
fect—and I think I must say,as I said last 
year, and even with more force, that there is 
much less appearance of personal ambition in 
the movement here than in America. It is 
easy enough to account for this; nevertheless 
it stands as a fact, with adecided influence in 
their favor. It gives the movement a more 
strictly moral physiognomy, and it is with this 
front that it is making rapid strides in this 
country. The gain since last year is surpris- 
ing tome. I am disposed to say they are sur- 
passing our speed, and yet affairs often take 
a forward leap with us that we are scarcely 
prepared to expect, and I hope in this respect 
for more than I dare predict, Tn a later letter 
I will give a further statement of this question 
as it appeared in Parliament in May, and as it 
stands in the community, than I am at present 
prepared to do. Mary E. BEEDy. 
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Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They réceive practical trai 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
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